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If  I  might  girt  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  wmld  bt  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  preeipioe 
ttf  telling  unbkuted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  ttUh  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  teith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  tehen  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless,— Dn  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  on 
Tuesday,  furnishes  another  example  of  his  increasing 
indifference  to  details,  and  consequent  incapacity  for 
public  business  in  critical  times.  The  Daily  Nevis^  on 
Friday  last,  published  a  shocking  description  of  atrocities 
committed  in  Bulgaria  by  Bashi-Bazouks.  The  Daily 
News  correspondent  declined  to  be  answerable  for  current 
rumours  in  Constantinople,  which  set  down  the  number 
of  the  massacred  at  30,(^0,  and  spoke  of  the  destruction 
of  upwards  of  100  villages,  the  burning  of  forty  or  fifty 
Bulgarian  girls,  aud  the  massacre  of  100  infants.  But 
he  profess^  to  have  received  trustworthy  information 
of  other  atrocities  unfit .  for  publication.  Mr.  Forster 
put  a  question  regarding  this  on  Monday.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
reply  was  that  no  doubt  ^deplorable  scenes  bad  been 
enacted  in  Bulgaria,  but  that  since  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  had  sent 
regular  troops  to  Bulgaria,  the  action  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  Circassians  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
disturbances  had  ceased.  The  information  which  our 
Government  had  received  at  various  times  did  not 
justify,  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  the  statements  made  in  the 
Daily  News,  Now  we  happen  to  know  that  if  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  taken  the  trouole  to  read  documents  which 
were  put  into  his  hands  by  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  he  made  this  statement,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  Daily  News  correspondent  was  fully 
justified  in  what  he  said.  Bat  Mr.  Disraeli  was  too 
much  occupied  to  attend  to  those  documents.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
freedom  of  criticism  will  awaken  Mr.  Disraeli  to  a  sense 
of  his  duties. 


The  chief  difficulty  about  the  assassination  of  the 
Turkish  Ministers  lay  in  understanding  how  Hassan, 
the  assassin,  obtained  admission  to  the  council  chamber. 
A  letter  from  the  Times  correspondent,  published  on 
Wednesday,  furnishes  an  explanation.  It  seems  that  the 
Ministers  sat  on  the  upper  floor ;  on  the  ground  floor 
were  their  men  in  attendance,  a  nxtmorous  company. 
Hassan,  on  being  told  that  he  could  not  at  once  see 
Hussein  Avni,  sat  down  with  these  people,  chatted  with 
them,  took  coffee,  and  waited.  Having  thus  disarmed 
suspicion  he,  towards  midnight,  stole  out  of  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  walked  upstairs  to  the  Council  Room,  and 
found  there,  on  duty  at  the  door,  Selim  Agha,  the 
liom/nxe  de  confiance  of  Midhat  Pasha,  or  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  by  whom  again  he  was  told  he  could  not  see 
Hussein  Avni.  But  as  Hassan  pleaded  urgent  business, 
Selim  volunteered  to  go  downstairs  and  consult  Hussein 
Avni’s  aide-de-camp.  He  went  accordingly,  but  he 


h^  scarcely  turned  his  back,  when  Hassan  imme¬ 
diately  opened  the  door  and  found  himself  in  ‘  the 
presence  of  the  Council.  Once  there,  Hassan,  a  crack 
shot,  and  armed  with  more  than  one  revolver,  found  no 
difficulty  in  executing  his  purpose.  That  would  seem  to 
have  been  primarily  the  despatch  of  Hussein  Avni ;  but 
Raschid  Pasha  fell  a  victim  because  he  sat  still  as  if' 
paralysed,  and  Kaiserli  Pasha  was  wounded  in  grappling 
with  the  assassin,  while  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  led  by  Midhat  Pasha,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

The  letter  of  Marshal  MacMahon  on  the  Amnesty 
Question  which  has  been  published  this  week,  will 
probably  satisfy  all  reasonable  Republicans  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  spite  of  his  barrack-room 
notions,  wishes  to  go  as  far  as  may  be  possible  in  the 
exercise  of  clemency.  The  Marshal  points  out  to  the 
Ministry  at  War  that  a  painful  feeling  of  uncertainty 
has  long  prevailed  as  to  the  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  and  intimates,  intelligibly  enough,  his  desire  that 
no  further  prosecutions  should  be  instituted,  unless  in 
very  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
moderate  journals  in  Paris  have  expressed  very  general 
satisfikction  with  this  letter,  but  the  Radicals  are  still  a 
little  dissatisfied  :  they  would  prefer  the  acceptance  of 
M.  Gatineau’s  Bill  to  any  promise  of  liberal  treatment 
from  the  Executive.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wisor  to 
welcome  the  conciliatory  offers  of  the  Marshal.  The 
guarantee  which  is  proposed — a  reference  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  whenever  an  exceptional  prosecution  is 
ordered — is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  present  Government  remains  in  power,  and 
unless  it  be  supplanted  by  a  reactionary  Cabinet — a  most 
improbable  contingency. 

The  disgiaceful  history  of  the  last  Session  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament  has  turned  public  attention  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  to  the  revision  of  the  Electoral 
Laws.  Sir  James  McCulloch,  the  Premier  of  Victoria, 
has  pledged  himself  to  introduce  an  Amending  Bill  for 
his  own  colony.  It  is  understood  that  the  measure  will 
be  limited  to  a  redistribution  of  seats,  and  it  is  gravely 
feared  that  the  measure  will  be,  like  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  a  “  Members’  Bill  ” — that  is,  a  scheme  for 
securing  the  hold  of  the  sitting  meml^rs  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  they  represent.  After  eighteen  years,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  Colony  of  Victoria  has  vastly  in¬ 
creased  both  its  population  and  its  area  of  settled 
land,  some  changes  must  be  needed.  A  strong  feeling 
exists  among  owners  of  property  and  the  traders  of 
the  colony  in  favour  of  “  three-cornered  ”  constituencies 
and  the  minority  vote ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
artisans,  with  their  protectionist  and  anti-immigration 
views,  will  more  and  more  prevail  under  the  existing 
system. 
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resolutions  against  their  people— procured  a  wnt  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  interest  of  unprincipled  Chinamen, 
by  which  the.  women  were  brought  on  shore,  the  Courts 
deciding  they  had  the  right  to  st^  if  they  so  desired. 
That  evil,”  they  assert,  “as  well  as  Chinese  ganibling,  can 
be  remedied  by  an  honest  and  impartial  administration 
of  municipal  government.  If  the  police  would  refuse 
bribes,  unprincipled  Chinamen  could  no  longer  be  able 
to  purchase  immunity  from  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes.”  The  petition  further  proposes  “  the  modification 
of  the  existing  Treaty  if  the  best  interests  of  America 
are  conserved  thereby,  and  if  the  presence  of  Chinese 
is  offensive  to  the  American  people,  to  prohibit  or  limit 
further  Chinese  immigration,  if  desirable  even  to  require 
the  gradual  retirement  of  the  Chinese  people  now  there — 
an  arrangement,  though  not  without  embarrassment  to 
both  parties,  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  while  very  acceptable  to  a  certain  class  in 
America.” 


Tha  communal  election!  at  Rome  have  reiulted  in  a 
complete  victory  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party.  This 
achievement  i*  the  more  satisfactory  because  the  present 
Italian  Government,  taken  from  the  adviced  l^ft,  has 
neither  put  the  slightest  pressure  upon  its  officials,  nor 
entered  upon  the  electoi-al  registers  the  names  of  any 
citizens  not  entitled  to  vote— as  was  too  often  done 
under  the  previous  Conservative- Liberal  Cabinets.  Upon 
the  whole,  t  here  was  less  participation  in  the  elections 
at  Romo  thaw  might  have  been  desirable  ;  a  large  num¬ 
ber  abstained  from  voting.  The  Clericalists  scarcely 
voted  at  all.  The  contest  was,  therefore,  between  the 


From  Brussels,  a  denial  has  been  given,  in  a  Reuter’s 
telegram,  to  the  statement  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that 
the  Belgian  Government  had  addressed  an  official 
apology  to  the  German  Government  for  the  language 
used  on  the  Antwerp  Bourse  during  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  by  an  individual  who  shouted  that  all  the 
Germans  in  the  town  ought  to  be  expelled.  On  the  face 
of  it,  the  statement  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  was  a  very 
unlikely  one.  What  really  occurred  is  this.  For  some 
time  past,  the  Ultramontane  press  had  spoken  with  ex¬ 
cessive  violence  against  all  Germans  at  Antwerp,  though 
they  have  largely  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  A  few”  days  ago,  a  German,  Mr.  Storm,  was 
attacked  by  Ultramontanes  in  the  street,  and  nearly 
killed,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  nationality.  At  the 
Exchange,  afterwards,  a  Mr.  Meens,  the  nephew  of  one 
of  the  newly- elected  deputies,  shouted  in  the  great 
Bourse  Hall  that  “  all  Germans  ought  to  bo  driven  from 
Antwerp  and  from  Belgium  at  large ;  or,  better  still, 
they  ou^ht  to  bo  tied  before  the  muzzles  of  guns.” 
Upon  this,  a  deputation  of  the  chief  German  merchants 
of  the  town  went  to  their  Consul,  Mr.  Kind,  to  ask  for 
his  advice.  Tho  Consul  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  taking  any  heed  of  that 
threat ;  tho  less  so  as  Mr.  Meens  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  by  being  driven  away  from  the  Exchange. 
Mr.  Kind  consequently  did  not  go  to  Brussels  to  provoke 
any  measures  through  the  Gorman  envoy;  much  less 
did  Count  Brandenburg  address  any  remonstrance  to 
tho  Belgian  Foreign  Office,  as  had  been  asserted. 
At  Antwerp,  a  Liberal  Society,  called  the  “  Watch  of 


been  the  result.  The  guardians  of  public  security  had 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  troops  were  requisitioned 
from  Hamm.  Such  was  the  initiation  of  the  first  Old 
Catholic  service  at  Witten — thanks  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Papist  priesthood. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  on  Tuesday  elected  a  member 
for  Birmingham,  in  room  of  Mr.  Dixon,  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Daily  Telegraphy  which  last  week  admon¬ 
ished  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  indiscretion  and  bad  taste 
of  calling  Mr.  Disraeli  a  liar,  has  this  week  shown  its 
impartiality  by  accepting  his  apology,  and  bidding  him 
welcome  to  St.  Stephen’s.  “  In  returning  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,”  the  Telegraph  says,  “  Birmingham  has  sent  to  the 
Radical  contingent  in  Parliament  a  new  force,  the  value 
of  which  will  be  more  exactly  appreciable  two  or  three 
years  hence.  The  new  member  brings  to  his  task  as  a 
popular  representative  many  aptitudes  and  qualifications. 
He  is  not  only  an  eager  politician,  deeply  imbued  with 
Radical  opinions  of  the  uncompromising  sort,  a  pioneer 
I  willicg  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  but  as  a  practised  admi¬ 
nistrator  he  knows  much  of  the  lets  and  hindrances  which 
beset  a  forward  path.  Time  and  events  alone  can  show 
what  rank  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  take  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but,  unless  he  belies  the  promise  implied  by 
his  conduct  in  a  humbler  career,  he  will  at  least  not  sink 
into  insignificance,  and  he  may  give  the  Radicals  what 
they  sadly  need — a  firm,  temperate,  and  competent 
leader.”  We  do  not  take  quite  the  same  forlorn  view 
of  the  Radical  party  that  the  Telegraph  considers  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  this  is  a  really  generous  panegyric,  and  we 
heartily  endorse  it. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil 
attacked  the  Indian  Opium  Trade  in  a  speech  full  of 
misrepresentation  and  wild  exaggeration.  The  cherished 
object  of  our  policy  in  China  and  Burmah  was  to  force 
the  traffic,  one  of  the  most  lamentable  results  of  which 
was  native  hostility  to  the  Gospel ;  and  we  were  dealing 
disease  and  death  among  a  people  with  a  universal  and 
deep-seated  abhorrence  to  the  opium-pipe.  With  the 
object  of  showing  how  far  our  Christian  morality  lagged 
behind  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Burmese,  and  how 
consistently  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  have  been 
guided  by  consideration  for  the  opium  smugglers,  Mr. 
Richard  would  have  even  committed  the  House  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  history  of 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Bourke’s  very  natural  objection  was 
that,  once  entered  on  such  an  investigation,  we  should 
have  to  wait  until  Doomsday  for  a  solution  of  tho  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Richard’s  insinuations  against  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  Englishmen  interested  in  the  opium 


The  “  Six  Companies  ”  of  tho  Chinese  who  regulate 
tho  emigration  from  China  to  California  have  protested 
to  General  Grant  against  the  recent  anti-Chinese  move¬ 
ment.  They  nr^  that  they  have  “  neither  attempted 
nor  desired  to  interfere  with  the  established  order  of 
things,  nor  to  open  whisky  saloons  to  deal  out  poison  to 
de^de  their  fellow-men ;  that  they  have  promptly  paid 
their  duties,  rents,  and  debts ;  that  they  have  tried  to 
send  back  the  prostitutes,  but  a  lawyer  of  this  honour¬ 
able  nation  said  to  be  the  author  and  bearer  of  these 
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and  other  trades  with  China  defeat  themselves,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  peace  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
prosperons  trading.  We  are  within  the  mark  in  saying 
that  half-a-dozen  missionaries  have  done  more  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
foreigners  than  all  the  opinm  smugglers  that  flourished 
fix)m  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  choose  between  opium 
and  the  Gospel,  they  would  soon  make  short  work  of 
the  missionaries.  Again,  if  the  Chinese  hate  opium  so, 
why  do  they  persist  in  making  it  ?  The  truth  is,  as  Sir 
George  Balfour  observed  during  the  discussion,  that  the 
Chinese  as  a  people  have  never  manifested  any  dislike 
to  the  trade.  The  Chinese  Government  would  exclude 
opium  simply  because  they  would  exclude  every  other 
foreign  article,  the  “  foreign  devils  ’*  themselves  in¬ 
cluded.  Besides — as  we  pointed  out  last  week  in 
a  review  whose  conclusions  are  fully  borne  out  in 
Mr.  Bourke’s  speech — the  recent  wonderful  development 
of  opium  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  China  is 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  native  hostility  to  the 
trafflc.  Once  more,  the  weighty  testimony  to  the  evil 
efiects  of  opium  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  its  consumers  is  contradicted  by  testimony  no  less 
weighty.  Mr.  Bourke  himself  believes  that  a  Chinaman 
may  be  all  the  better  for  a  pipe  or  two  per  diem. 
Nothing,  let  us  add,  tells  more  strongly  against  the 
opium-teetotallers’  view  of  the  question  than  the  official 
estimate — supposing  it  to  be  correct — that  20,000  chests, 
or  about  two-fifths  the  quantity  imported  into  and 
distributed  over  the  most  populous  empire  in  the  world, 
are  consumed,  without  any  visibly  evil  results,  in  the 
comparatively  narrow  and  thinly  inhabited  limits  of 
Central  India,  Rajpootana,  and  the  Punjab.  Evils  of 
opium- smoking  there  are  no  doubt,  but  not  apparently 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  us  in  surrendering  a 
sixth  or  seventh  portion  of  the  Indian  revenue  for  the 
mere  sake  of  suppressing  them. 

Mr.  Ry lands  has  been,  at  last,  successful  in  his  per¬ 
sistent  attempts  to  obtain  a  discussion  on  the  cost  of  the 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  and  found  his  opportunity 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Navy  Estimates  last  Monday ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
In  all  such  efforts  as  these,  general  statements  are  of 
little  value,  and  random  charges  of  extravagance  are 
simply  useless.  Effective  criticism  of  expenditure,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  expenditure  on  any  Government  establish¬ 
ment,  can  only  be  ensured  by  an  almost  microscopic 
attention  to  detail.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  from 
what  Mr.  Rylands  said,  and  from  the  statements  of  those 
who  followed  him,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
suspicion  that  economical  considerations  have  no  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  Naval  College.  Since  its 
establishment  by  Mr.  Goschen,  on  a  scale  not  only 
liberal  but  almost  princely,  its  cost  has,  during  the 
past  two  years,  managed  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
6,000Z.  a  year.  This  is  too  bad;  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  due  to  an  increase  in  either  the  number 
of  students  or  of  professors,  but  to  that  most  un¬ 
productive  and  dangerous  of  all  items,  what  is  called 
“  establishment  ”  expenditure.  The  staff*  is  evidently  of 
magnificent  proportions  ;  for  the  mere  superintendence 
costs  5,000Z.,  and  the  clerical  staff*  actually  as  much  as 
2,0002.  or  3,0002.  a  year !  Then,  again,  Mr.  Rylands 
charges  the  College  with  being  too  much  of  a  club,  and 
too  little  a  place  of  study,  and  hints  that  here  per¬ 
haps  may  lie  an  explanation  of  those  numerous  failures 
on  the  part  of  officers  to  pass  their  examinations  which 
have  recently  attracted  notice.  But  we  do  not  hear 
what  the  Director-General  of  Education  has  to  say  to 
this — if,  indeed,  there  is  such  an  official — or  perhaps 
this  College  is  left  to  manage  itself  in  its  own  sweet 
way.  Anyhow,  there  is  clearly  a  basis  for  Mr.  Rylands’ 
attack,  and  good  ground  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  it  would  seem  has  already  been  made. 
But  such  a  Committee  should  include  the  name  of  Mr. 
Childers  or  Mr.  Baxter  to  be  of  any  value  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  or  of  Dr.  Woolley  to  have 
any  value  educationally.  This,  however,  is  too  much 


to  expect ;  in  the  meantime,  we  trust  Mr.  Rylands  will 
not  relax  his  hold  on  this  question,  or  think  his  task 
done. 

SERVIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  long-expected  war  between  Servia  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  is  at  last  imminent,  if  not  actually  begun.  Lord 
Derby  stated  on  Thursday  that,  although  ho  was  not 
informed  that  war  had  actually  been  declared,  yet  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  reports  which  had  reached  him 
he  had  little,  if  any,  hope  that  war  could  be  averted. 
We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  alarming  reports 
which  had  reached  Lord  Derby  were  the  same  that  wore 
published  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  yesterday.  Thurs¬ 
day  would  seem  to  have  been  a  day  of  intense  excite¬ 
ment  at  Belgrade.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Prince  Milan  left  the  town  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Servian  army  encamped  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 
With  him  went  the  Servian  Primate  and  his  bishops  to 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  troops.  A  proclamation, 
with  which  the  walls  of  Belgrade  had  been  placarded 
on  the  previous  day,  set  forth  that  Prince  Milan  was 
about  to  assume  the  command  of  110,000  men,  not  to 
break  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Turkey,  but  only  to 
secure  better  government  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
But  in  the  excitement  of  Thursday  this  pretence  of 
continued  loyalty  would  seem  to  have  been  thrown  aside. 
The  green  flag  which  floats  on  the  ramparts  of  Belgrade, 
the  sole  remaining  symbol  of  Ottoman  sovereignty,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  flagstaff  demolished  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery.  This  was  the  Servian  declaration  of 
independence ;  after  this  there  is,  indeed,  little  hope  that 
war  can  be  averted. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  last  moment  the  Turkish 
Government  are  making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro  from  joining  in  the  insurrection  by  buy¬ 
ing  him  off  with  a  bribe  of  territory.  There  doubtless 
is  a  basis  of  jealousy  between  the  Princes  Nikita  and 
Milan  upon  which  diplomacy  may  work.  The  distrust 
between  the  two  princes  is  such  that  for  a  whole  year, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrec¬ 
tion,  Prince  Milan  has  been  in  fear  of  his  neighbour 
starting  up  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Servia,  while 
the  Montenegrin  chief  has  abstained  from  openly  tidcing 
part  with  the  Herzegovinians  for  fear  that  if  he  were  to 
take  the  initiative  in  war  Prince  Milan  might  play 
him  a  trick  in  the  rear.  Still  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  combine  their  forces  against  Turkey. 
It  seems  that  with  a  view  to  negotiating  an  alliance 
between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  M.  Lazar  Koskevitch 
was  recently  sent  from  Belgrade  to  Oettinje.  The 
result  of  his  mission  is  said  to  be  that  a  treaty 
has  been  i^eed  upon,  in  which  the  chief  stipulation 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  is  that  Servia  should 
begin  the  fray.  In  fact,  when  Servia  declares  war 
against  Turkey,  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  no  choice. 
The  sympathies  of  his  subjects  with  the  Herzegovinians 
are  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  If  he  has  been  bought  off  by 
Turkey, the  insurgent  chiefs  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
are  not  aware  of  it,  for  thejr  have  just  drawn  up  mani¬ 
festoes  declaring  Prince  Milan  and  Prince  Nikita  to  be 
their  rulers,  Bosnia  to  go  to  the  one  and  Herzegovina  to 
the  other.  Drafts  of  these  manifestoes,  which  are  to  be 
published  in  a  few  days,  have  just  reached  us.  In  one 
of  them  everyone  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
struggle  against  Turkey  is  threatened  with  death. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  subjects  of  Turkey 
that  Servia  is  going  to  war,  but  really,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  suspected,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia.  It  is  not 
three  weeks  since  Prince  Milan  gave  assurances  to 
Turkey  which  were  regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  reply 
to  a  courteous  demand  from  Turkey,  he  emphatically 
disclaimed  any  hostile  intention ;  declared  that  the 
movements  of  his  troops  were  only  manoeuvres  to  test 
his  new  military  organisation;  that  his  concentration 
on  the  frontier  was  only  to  maintain  order  there,  and 
that  not  a  single  Servian  volunteer  should  be  allowed  to 
cross  into  the  insurgent  district.  He  admitted  that 
pubHo  opinion  in  Servia  had  been  alarmed  at  the  close 
presence  of  a  Turkish  army  ;  but  affirmed  that  he  had 
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not  the  slightest  intention  to  injure  the  relations  with  and  the  abandonment  of  all  efforts  to  return  to  specie 
the  Porte  or  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  at  large,  upon  payments,  his  nomination  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
whose  existence  the  integrity  of  Servia  herself  was  party.  Of  Mr.  Tilden  it  is  but  right  to  speak  with  all 
based.  It  may  have  been  that  all  this  was  only  treache-  respect.  He  has  done  valuable  service  to  the  country 
rous  pretence,  and  that  the  Servian  Prince  has  seen  his  in  contending  with  New  York  corruption.  Though 
opportunity  in  the  removal  of  the  energetic  Hussein  not  signalised  by  the  possession  of  great  talents, 
Avni ;  but  on  the  other  liand  it  may  have  been  that  he  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  rising  Opposition  to  Rings 
was  perfectly  sincere,  and  that  he  has  been  forced  from  of  all  sorts.  His  nomination,  in  preference  to  that  of 
his  peaceful  attitude  by  uncontrollable  circumstances.  Governor  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  is  a  fresh  earnest  that 
Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  public  events  to  their  the  minority  in  favour  of  “  soft  money  ”  is  not  really 
sources  in  personal  peculiarities  do  not  fail  to  remark  formidable  when  an  emergency  arises, 
that  the  young  Prince,  as  yet  only  twenty-one,  is  of  a  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  as  the  Republican  can- 
fat  and  lethargic  disposition,  and  not  inclined  to  active  didate  has  not  yet  ceased  to  excite  comment.  Mr. 
counsels.  Besides,  having  studied  abroad,  and  being  more  Hayes  has  served  in  many  capacities,  and  dis- 
conversant  than  his  countrymen  with  European  politics,  tiiiguished  himself  in  all.  He  is  not  a  mere  soldier 
he  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  attempt  or  lawyer.  His  enemies  have  nothing  to  impute 
at  reconstructing  that  Great  Serbian  or  Rasciau  Empire  to  him  worse  than  an  absence  of  conspicuous  merit.  At 
which  was  overthrown,  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago—  all  events,  if  elected,  he  will  brave  the  odious  associations 
before  the  conquest  even  of  Constantinople — in  the  battle  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  White  House, 
of  Kossovopolje.  It  may  be  that  were  Prince  Milan  left  to  TTia  presence  there  will  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  the 
his  own  inclination,  he  would  not  endeavour  to  stir  up  sham  CaDsarism  and  undoubted  nepotism  now  so  justly 
war.  But  ho  has  to  reckon  with  a  war-party  at  home,  complained  of.  There  will  be  an  end  to  a  system  under 
He  has  to  reckon  with  the  tortuous  policy  of  Ristich,  a  cover  of  which  all  sorts  of  scandals  have  been  perpe- 
Minister  from  whom  he  is  estranged  by  bitter  personal  trated.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  deploring  this 
enmity.  He  has  to  reckon  with  the  “  Omladina  ”  Asso-  fresh  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  American  politics  to 


ciation,  which  extends  over  Servia,  the  north-western  exile  the  reallv  strong  men  into  obscurity,  and  to  raise 
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Turkish  provinces,  and  over  Southern  Hungary,  where 
its  most  active  agitators  dwell.  This  Omladina  works 


to  the  summit  colourless  mediocrities.  The  same  forces 
which  banished  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  Chase,  and  which 


for  the  disruption  both  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Magyar  crowned  with  success  Buchanan,  now  eliminate  Mr. 

realm.  Last,  but  not  least.  Prince  Milan  has  to  reckon  Blaine  and  Mr.  Bristowe,  and  select  Mr.  Hayes.  The 

with  Russia,  whose  government  may  at  any  moment  set  best  man  must  not,  under  this  system  of  double  election, 

up  against  him  cither  the  Kara-Georgiewitch  Pretender  be  nominated.  The  candidate  who  really  has  the  largest 

or  the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  In  such  a  situation,  the  number  of  supporters — in  this  case,  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr. 

Servian  ruler  is  not  a  free  agent.^  ^  ^  ^  Bristowe — must  not  be  chosen  by  the  party.  The 

It.  must  be  admitted  that  Ristich  himself,  with  all  his  ultimate  favourite  for  whom  the  party  is  to  give  its  vote 

ambition,  has  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  the  vast  will  be  some  one  like  Mr.  Hayes,  who  will  be  accepted 

and  risky  aims  of  the  Omladinists  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  several  sections  as  an  alternative,  and  who  has  the 

the  dictatorial  policy  of  Russia  on  the  other.  The  Great  fewest  enemies.  A  more  ingeniously  contrived  machine 

'Servian  party  which  has  its  organisation  in  the  Omladina,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  really  sterling  merit  could 

aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  vast  Slavic  Confederacy ;  not  be  constructed  than  the  system  of  double  election. 

and  few  of  its  members,  we  suspect,  would  be  opposed  to  '^o  naay  add,  also,  that  no  system  could  be  well  devised 

that  supremacy  of  the  Czar  which  has  been  advocated  which  would  better  hide  the  real  wish  of  the  country. 

in  the  writings  of  General  Fadejeff.  On  her  part,  Russia  Who  out  of  his  o^rn  State  a  few  weeks  ago  thought  of 

'.  aims  at  a  inore  direct  absorption  of  all  Eastern  territory,  j  Governor  Hayes  as  most  worthy  among  the  half-dozen 

In  the  main,  the  Omladinists  and  Russia  act  together,  favourites  to  be  made  President?  Would  not  nearly 

Ristich,  who  for  the  time  might  bo  satisfied  with  soine  a  dozen  names  have  been  generally  mentioned  in  pre- 

'territorial  aggrandizement  of  Servia,  keeps^  a  foot  in  ferenco  to  his  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Republican 

both  the  camp  of  the  Omladina  and  of  Russian  policy  ;  I  journals  now  to  expatiate  on  his  many  excellences. 

this  being  the  only  means  for  him  of  maintaining  his  I  These  eulogies  are  obviously  after-thoughts.  He  is 

•position  at  Belgrade.  Ihe  extent,  however,  to  which  1  accepted  as  the  party  candidate,  not  at  all  from  a  con- 

Muscovite  influence  has  already  obtained  the  mastery  viction  that  he  is  really  the  best  available  candidate, 

there,  is  patent  from  the  fact  of  General  Tchernaieff  but  because  having  being  accidentally  chosen  he  must 

having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Servian  army,  be  made  the  best  of.  One  cannot  help  recalling  with 

Fadejeff  has  now  also  arrived  th^e,  according  to  the  some  sadness  the  sanguine  expectations  formed  by  the 

Czechian  PoUtikf  a  pan-Sl^ist  Prague  paper  which  authors  of  the  American  Constitution  as  to  the  efficacy 

keeps  on  good  terms  with  Russia.  The  same  journal  j  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  President. 

reports  that  Grand-duke  Wladimir  has  arrived  at  Bel-  ttrpu*  r  i  t-  »>  j.i.  j.  a 

AiiAU-  u  A  cj  •  i-A-  “  This  process  of  election,  says  that  Bible  of  Aineri- 

grade.  All  this  shows  that  bervian  pohtics  are  under  *  «  ai  tp  ^  7  •  a  «  at  j  i 

J.  ..  «  T,  •  1  J  •  ^  Au  ri  1  J-  -  I  can  politicians,  the  lederaltsf,  “affords  a  moral  cer- 

‘the  direction  of  Russia,  whoso  designs  the  Omladinists  a«-  a  au  a  ai  a*  c  t>  -j  a  -n  u  /»  n 
A!  J  -A  Au  •  •  A  A  A  r  Ai,  TT  J  Av-  A  J-  A*  tainty  that  the  office  of  President  will  seldom  fall 

find  it  their  interest  to  further.  Under  that  direction,  a..  aiT..  i^a  ..r  1  •  a  •  •  a  j 

in  all  probability,  the  Servians  are  now  declaring  war.  ^  rfi 

It  wonfd  bo  rash  to  conjecture  what  maybe  the  ulterior  ,  requisite  qualifications  It  will 

designs  of  the  Russian  Government,  or  to  prophecy  f  a  constant 

whether  the  war  can  bo  prevented  from  extending  its  ^re-eminent  for  ahilRy  and  virtue.”  How  signally  have 

-  I  these  expectations  been  disappointed !  How  completely 

THE  AMERICAN  P^SIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  if  IhatThe  elector^^^^^ 

The  American  Elections  during  the  week  have  as-  colleges  would  exercise  discretion  ;  in  reality  they  merely 
sumed  a  new  aspect.  Last  week  the  Republican  Conven-  receive  the  votes  to  which  they  are  pledged.  It  was 
tionmetat  Cincinnati,  and  chose  Governor  Hayes  of  Ohio  assumed  that  in  the  course  of  elimination  the  men  of 
as  the  party  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  This  week  national  reputation  would  come  to  the  surface,  and  that 
the  St.  Louis  Convention  has  met,  and,  as  was  confi-  “  the  favourite  sons,”  whose  reputations  were  purely 
dently  expected,  the  result  has  been  the  nomination  of  local,  would  bo  passed  over.  The  actual  operation  of 
Mr.  Tilden  of  New  York.  As  Governor  of  New  York,  the  system  is  to  give  to  insignificant  “  compromise  cac¬ 
he  has  done  good  service,  and  has  earned  a  right  to  be  I  didates,”  whoso  chance  of  nomination  lies  in  the  bigfyer 
nominated  by  his  party.  He  is  much  believed  in  by  men  devouring  each  other,”  an  unfair  advantage.  Never 
most  of  the  more  rational  Democrats,  and  though  ho  is  j  was  political  prophecy  more  conspicuously  falsified  than 
equally  disliked  by  Tammany  politicians  and  such  of  the  in  the  case  of  that  we  have  quoted  from  the  Federalist 
Democrats  as  are  of  opinion  that  the  cure  for  all  the  It  has  often  been  said  by  political  philosophers,  Ameri- 
m'sfortunes  of  their  country  is  the  issue  of  more  paper  I  cans  included,  that  the  mode  of  electing  the  President 
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is  somewhat  of  a  mistake.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  the  founders  of  the  American  Republics, 
and  indeed  of  most  Republics,  committed  an  error  in 
making  a  President  of  anj  kind  an  appendage  of  the 
State.  But  we  must  avow  that,  rife  though  these  ad¬ 
missions  are,  no  one  has  been  yet  able  to  devise  a  really 
practical  remedy,  such  as  would  find  favour  in  the 
country.  The  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be  to  fall 
back  on  that  simple  system  of  direct  election  by  the 
people  of  which  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion  had  so  much  needless  dread;  but  among  whom 
would  it  find  favour  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  usages 
connected  with  the  descent  of  hereditary  monarchies 
are  scarcely  less  fixed  and  nnchangable  than  the 
regalations  governing  a  Presidential  Election. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  various  platforms 
adopted  there  must  be  felt,  on  the  whole,  some  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  Republican  programme  contains  few  posi¬ 
tively  heretical  or  objectionable  principles.  On  the 
subject  of  the  currency  both  parties  are,  in  the  main, 
sound.  Even  the  St.  Louis  Convention  leaned,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  in  favour  of  “  hard  money.*’  The 
report  of  the  minority  in  favour  of  inflation  doctrines 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  This  is  so  far  good, 
and  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  majority  at  St.  Louis 
denounce  the  existence  of  a  Protectionist  tarifl*,  and 
declare  that  Castom  duties  should  be  maintained  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  revenue.  This  is  a  fact 
not  without  consequence.  The  commercial  depression 
is  exercising  a  wholesome  educational  eflect  on  the 
country.  It  is  beginning  to  learn  by  sharp  experi¬ 
ence  that  a  tariff  comprising  nearly  4,000  articles  will 
not  bring  prosperity  to  a  nation,  but  is  really  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  worse  corruption,  poverty,  and  in¬ 
justice.  The  “  tariff  plank  ”  of  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  homely  truths  which 
may  perhaps  be  generally  taken  to  heart  in  these  times 
of  commercial  disticss  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  say  that  the  platform  of  either  party 
is  exactly  all  that  could  be  desired ;  we  miss  many  things 
in  the  programmes  of  both  which  the  necessities  of  the 
time  seem  to  require.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  Presidential  Election  is  of  vast  and  unusual  con¬ 
sequence.  It  has  inspired  many  with  hopes  that  we 
shall  see  a  turning  in  American  politics,  and  that  they 
will  get  *out  of  kthe  ruts  in  which  they  have  been 
running  during  General  Grant’s  regime.  We  confess 
that  these  hopes  are  not  greatly  encouraged  by  the  choice 
of  the  Conventions  or  the  platforms  actually  adopted. 
Bnt  still  both  the  men  and  the  measures  favoured  on 
both  sides  are,  to  say  the  least,  respectable. 

FRENCH  POLITICAL  COMPLICATIONS. 

It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  Republican  party  in 
France  that  the  interest  of  Eastern  politics  for  a  moment 
overshadows  every  other  topic  of  public  discussion.  All 
relations  between  parties  and  individuals,  between  the 
Marshal  and  the  Republican  majority,  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  between  the 
Government  and  the  uncompromising  Radicals,  are,  as 
our  neighbours  say,  aaeez  tendues.  But  Frenchmen  are 
neither  by  nature  nor  by  habit  qualified  thus  to  support 
an  enduring  strain,  and  at  any  instant,  apparently,  the 
passions  that  are  held  so  painfully  in  control  may  break 
into  conflict.  Bnt  it  is  the  keen  national  interest  with 
which  the  strife  of  political  rivals  at  Versailles  is  watched 
that  exercises  the  pressure  and  imposes  the  strain.  Ev^ery 
actor  and  group  of  actors  in  that  complicated  tragi¬ 
comedy  feel  that  the  eyes  of  a  vast  audience  are  fixed 
upon  him,  and  that  he  must  never  relapse  into  inaction 
or  indifierence.  In  this  trying  position  parties  and  in¬ 
dividuals  are  constantly  tempted  to  do  something  rash 
because  it  is  forbidden  them  to  do  nothing.  The 
Marshal-President,  M.  Dnfaure,  M.  Gambetta,  the  leaders 
of  the  Right,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
have  thus  successively  been  tempted  within  the  past  few 
weeks ;  some  of  them  have  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
others  have  steadily  resisted  it.  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
highest  honour,  for  among  French  politicians  this  self¬ 


discipline  is  rare,*and  it  is  a  very  precious  element  in  the 
formation  of  a  stable  political  character.  Yet  though  the 
errors  that  have  been  actually  committed  during  the 
recent  suppressed  crisis  were  insignificant  in  result 
compared  with  those  which  might  have  been  committed, 
the  risk  of  prolonging  **  strained  relations  ”  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  The  minds  of  many  politicians  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  transfer  of  popular  attention  from  the 
conflicts  at  Versailles  to  the  policy  of  Russia,  the  provo* 
cation  of  Servia,  and  the  defensive  attitude  of  Turkey. 

Since  M.  Buffet’s  election  as  a  senator,  the  Right  have 
reassumed  those  airs  of  political  importance  which  they 
were  forced  to  lay  aside  for  awhile  after  their  defeat  last 
winter.  They  boast  that  the  Anti- Republican  Alliance 
of  May  24,  1873,  has  been  reconstituted  in  the  Senate, 
and  they  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  a  dead¬ 
lock  between  the  two  Chambers  may  provoke  an  out¬ 
break  of  Republican  anger,  and  challenge  a  sharp  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Executive.  By  these  expectations  it  is 
possible  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Senate  may  bo 
actuated,  but  the  honest  Republicans  are  also  in  a 
minority,  and  the  waverers  and  weaklings  are  too  easily 
won  over  by  such  practised,  though  indeed  usually  self- 
defeating,  intriguers  as  the  Duo  de  Broglie.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  Senate  may  give 
serious  trouble  to  the  Republican  Government  ;  its 
attitude  towards  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  at 
present  one  of  half-aggressive  watchfulness,  and  the 
sentiment  underlying  or  inspiring  this  attitude  is  fully 
reciprocated.  The  Chamber  is  disinclined  to  come  to 
any  resolution  upon  the  Municipal  Bill  until  the  Senate 
has  disclosed  its  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Bill ;  and  the  Senate  is  equally  desirous  that  the 
Chamber  should  first  show  its  hand.  A  prorogation  has 
been  spoken  of,  but  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  definitively  rejected  the  suggestion.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  therefore,  to  understand  that  in  all  probability  the 
exciting  attractions  of  the  Eastern  Question  will  effect 
a  welcome  diversion,  and  will  remove  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
tolerable  pressure  of  public  interestj  by  which  relations 
are  wont  to  become  “  strained.” 

During  the  complications  we  have  described  it  has 
not,  of  course,  been  possible  for  the  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to  remain  silent,  yet  to  speak  was  to 
challenge  infinite  dangers.  M.  Gumbetta,  however,  with 
the  tact  and  judgment  for  which  he  receives  so  little  credit 
in  England,  delivered  a  magnificent  oration  at  Versailles 
on  Saturday  last,  in  which  there  was  nothing  on  which 
the  Right  could  fasten  as  ”  revolutionary,”  nothing  that 
could  offend  either  the  Marshal-President  orM.  Dufaure, 
nothing  to  which  the  most  zealous  of  Republicans  could 
object  as  half-hearted  or  timorous.  The  occasion  was 
fortunate,  for  it  was  possible  to  extol  the  Republican 
virtues  of  Hocbe,  in  whose  honour  a  statue  had  been 
erected,  without  entering  into  the  embarrassing  details 
of  modern  politics.  Yet  the  abstract  character  of  the 
exposition  of  Republicanism  which  M.  Gambetta  gave 
enabled  him  to  enforce  a  certain  kind  of  advice  that 
would  have  perhaps  been  received  impatiently  in  a  direct 
application  to  present  controversies.  Nothing  can  bo 
finer,  nothing  truer,  wiser,  more  manly,  than  this  warning, 
coloured  with  encouragement.  ”  What  I  wish,”  said 
M.  Gambetta,  “  for  my  country  till  the  Democracy  is 
thoroughly  master  of  itself,  enlightened  and  habituated 
to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the  country,  is  that  my  party 
shall  have  a  hard  life,  because  that  will  enable  it  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  when  once  its  banner  is  hoisted,  it  will  bo 
too  strong  to  dislodge.  Gentlemen,  don’t  forget 
that  you  are  in  a  country  which  has  known  four¬ 
teen  centuries  of  Monarchy,  in  which  prejudices, 
superstitions,  ignorance,  abuse  of  protection  in  all  its 
forms,  local  tyrannies  and  clerical  oppression,  have 
clogged,  stopped,  or  interfered  with  everything,  and  do 
you  not  wish  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  ?  Yon 
have  the  right  and  the  power.  In  your  numbers  would 
you  doubt  of  your  victory  ?  No !  you  n^d  not  fear ; 
only  remain  calm,  laborious,  patient,  and  indefatigable. 
In  promising  you  success  it  is  not  I  who  speak.  His¬ 
toric  truth  tells  you  triumph  is  yours ;  but,  gentlemen, 
besides  protecting  Republican  institutions,  something 
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else  is  necessary.  By  persuasion,  by  books  ana  news¬ 
papers,  by  examples,  by  a  political  naorality,  the  timid 
increasing  every  day,  the  indifferent  or  the  rebellious 
have  to  be  gained  over — men  who,  though  rebellious, 
are  loyally  so,  for,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  country  like  Fmnce 
the  chief  aim  must  be  to  unite  all  good  citizens  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  past  convictions.”  This,  however, 
is  the  statesman  whom  English  critics  accuse,  with  the 
iteration  of  malice  or  ignorance,  of  political  intolerance. 
M.  Gambetta  understands  infinitely  better  than  any  of 
the  partisans  of  “  moral  order  ”  the  give-and-take  doc¬ 
trine  of  politics,  as  Bnrke,  for  example,  understood  it 
and  expounded  it. 

Hardly  less  significant  and  valuable  than  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  speech  of  Saturday  was  the  inaugural  address 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre  on 
Tuesday  night,  by  M.  Germain,  the  newly-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  party.  M.  Germain  is  Deputy  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Ain,  and  well  known  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  firmness  of  his  opinions.  We  do  not  look  to  him 
for  moderation  and  tolerance,  for  those  are  qualities 
which  are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Conservative 
Republicans  of  the  Left  Centre,  but  for  that  loyal  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Repnblican  cause  which  the  politicians  of 
the  Right  constantly  deny  to  the  Left  Centre,  and  which 
the  politicians  of  tho  Extreme  Left  sometimes  doubt. 
M.  Germain  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  his  present  Republican  convictions.  His 
estimate  of  the  political  situation  is  very  striking,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  allusions  to  the  hopes  which  the  intriguers 
of  the  De  Broglie  school  repose  in  the  rumoured  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshal-President.  “  The  present  state  of 
affairs  has  doubtless  its  difficulties,  and  only  to  point 
out  one,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  two  Chambers  are 
always  marching  in  the  same  path.  One  might  hope 
that  the  significance  of  the  last  elections  was  clear 
enough  to  be  understood  by  all.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Condemned  by  the  country  in  1876 
as  they  were  in  1871,  the  same  men  still  dream  of 
acceding  to  power.  Their  ambition  is  not  satisfied 
though  they  have  succeeded  in  estranging  the  masses 
from  a  Monarchy  of  centuries  standing.  Yesterday  they 
announced  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  hardly  re¬ 
covered  from  tho  heat  of  the  electoral  struggle,  was 
going  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  to  reopen  the  clubs. 


'  pects  to  make  a  triumphant  march  through  the  West 
upon  Wood,  he  surely  cannot  be  aware  of  the  past 
history  of  wood  pavement  in  America. 

Does  he  know  that  the  American  invention,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  he  so  sedulously  promotes,  and  which  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  pushing,  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Americans  themselves  ?  The  Americans 
know  ten  thousand  times  better  than  we  can  know  the 
precise  value  of  wood  pavements.  For  the  past  ten 
years  or  more  they  have  adopted  this  form  of  pavement 
in  all  their  principal  cities ;  with  them  the  material  is 
not  only  abundant,  it  is  cheap  ;  in  comparison  with  our¬ 
selves,  so  far  as  wood  is  concerned,  they  could,  if  it 
pleased  them,  pave  their  principal  streets  with  that 
material  almost  for  nothing;  and  yet,  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  they  have,  after  a  much  longer  ex¬ 
perience  than  our  own,  rejected  it  unanimously.  But, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  what  has  proved  a  failure 
in  New  York  and  Washington  is  to  be  foisted  on  London 
as  if  it  were  a  doubtful  mine,  or  a  worked-out  oil-well. 
It  cannot  be,  we  feel  assured,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
no  London  pride,  or  that  he  would  prefer  to  see  the  Fifth 
Avenue  more  handsome,  healthy,  and  noiseless  than  the 
Mall  or  the  Strand ;  it  is  simply  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it. 

The  wood  pavement  which  the  Lord  Mayor  protects  is 
filthy,  ill  to  look  at,  ill-smelling,  slippery,  unhealthy,  and 
the  most  costly  of  all,  and  surely  it  is  a  most  grave 
charge  to  bring  against  the  person  who  at  present  fills 
the  shoes  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  represents  the  City  in 
Parliament  that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  pave  this 
metropolis  with  a  pavement  that  possesses  not  only  not 
a  single  attribute  to  recommend  it,  but  has  more  defects 
than  any,  including  those  which  most  affect  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  time  ago  the  Commis- 
I  sioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  of  New  York 
asking  them  to  favour  the  London  Commissioners  with 
a  report  of  their  experience  of  wood  pavements. 
As  is  well  known,  all  kinds  of  wood  pavements  have 
been  tried  in  New  York.  The  reply  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  that  city  was  most  distinct  and  emphatic.  It 
says  : — “  In  thoroughfares  subjected  to  heavy  traffic  the 
best  of  wooden  pavements  are  almost  useless.”  “  Very 
many  complaints  are  made  of  the  offensive  and  unhealthy 
effluvia  emitted  from  it,  and  also  of  its  being  in  many 
places  unfit  to  travel  over.”  “Various  preparations  of 
the  wood  have  been  tried  within  the  last  ten  years,  but 
all  have  failed “  it  is  very  expensive  to  keep  in  order.” 
It  has,  we  are  further  told,  been  decided  in  the  law  courts 
of  the  United  States  that  a  municipality  is  liable  in 
damages  for  injuides  to  persons  or  property  by  accidents 
caused  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  highways,  and  it  was 
specially  reported  to  the  municipality  of  New  York  that 
very  much  of  the  wooden  pavement  in  that  city  would, 
within  a  brief  period,  be  reduced  to  a  dangerous  condition 
unless  properly  repaired  or  repaved.  This  fact  was  also 
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What  a  different  place  London  would  be  if  the  people 
who  aro  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority  would  only 
talk  on  things  they  understand.  A  medical  con¬ 
temporary  had  an  article  last  week  on  the  enormous 
amount  of  w'ork  imposed  upon  our  public  men,  and  it 
siogled  out  the  Lord  Mayor  in  particular  as  a  standing 
marvel^  of  the  multiplicity  of  business  through  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  make  his  way.  The 
work  that  the  Lord  Mayor  gets  through  in  presiding  at 
dinners,  luncheons,  committee  meetings,  public  meetings, 
in  making  laws  and  administering  justice,  is  one  of  the 
physical  wonders  of  the  world.  The  Medical  Examiner 
doubts  whether  this  is  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  probably  right.  Activity  so  enormous  is  apt 
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jnstify  the  scientific  and  reliable  determination  of  a 
question  which  is  of  snch  vital  moment  as,  Which  is  the 
best  pavement  for  the  promotion  of  its  health,  its  clean, 
liness,  and  its  beauty?  It  is  simply  intolerable  that 
any  ignorant  person,  however  great  his  name,  or  gorgeous 
his  apparel,  should  have  it  in  his  power  so  to  alter  our 
ways  as  to  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  are 
allowed  to  cheat  us,  and  objects  of  contempt  to  others 
who  make  use  of  our  experience  in  showing  them  what 
they  ought  not  to  do  in  the  matter  of  paving  their 
struts.  While  the  principal  street  in  Washington  is  at 
this  moment  having  its  wood  pavement  taken  up  and 
the  Val-de- Travers  compressed  rock  pavement  is  being 
put  down  in  its  place,  we  in  London  are  superseding 
a  portion  of  our  Val-de-Travers  pavement  for  the  rotten 
and  exploded  American  wood  blocks.  It  is  a  case  that 
should  call  for  a  strict  investigation.  We  do  not  accuse 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  conniving  at  the  introduction  of 
wood  pavements  into  London  through  corrupt  or  other 
unworthy  motives ;  we  simply  hold  him  as  incompetent 
to  decide  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  and  the 
sooner  the  power  to  inflict  injury  on  London  is  taken 
out  of  his  hands  the  better. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  supply  all  the  evidence  in 
our  power  on  this  matter  of  wood  pavement.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  a  publication  of  the  Hygienic 
Society  of  France,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Chief 
Officer  of  Health  in  Paris : — **  The  science  of  public 
health,”  he  says,  “  cannot  regard  with  a  friendly  eye  a 
street  pavement  composed  of  a  porous  substance  liable 
to  become  impregnated  with  organic  matter,  and  ex¬ 
haling  by  its  own  decomposition  miasmas  which,  from 
the  lai^e  surface  over  which  they  arise,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  insignificant.  I  am  convinced  that  a  town, 
with  a  damp  climate,  entirely  paved  with  wood,  sooner 
or  later  would  become  a  town  infested  with  marsh  fevers. 
The  experiments  with  wood  pavements  have  happily 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  system  appears  condemned 
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London  dinners  f  Empty,  artificial  nothings ;  and  that 
beings  can  be  found,  and  these  too  the  flower  of  the  land,  who 
day  after  day  can  act  the  same  parts  in  the  same  dull,  dreaiy 
farce.”  So  writes  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  earliest  and  best 
novels,  *  Virian  Drey.*  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Vivian  Grey, 
so  it  is  now.  The  dinner  is  the  fetish  of  modem  society,  and 
we  array  ourselves  in  sombre  black  clothes,  and  put  on  white 
ties,  and  do  reverence  to  it.  The  London  dinner  is  a  time- 
honoured  institution,  and  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  gallows.  To  call  them  empty,  artificial  nothings 
is  a  serious  blunder :  they  are  substantial,  heavy,  and  solenm. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  can  plead  the  excuse  of  extreme  youth. 
No  one  but  a  rash  boy  could  write  of  dinners  with  levity  or 
disrespect  The  highest  kind  of  worship  demands  a  Certain 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  there  is  much 
pain  to  be  endured  in  the  solemn  rite  of  a  London  dinner. 
The  snffbring  begins  early.  There  are  the  ten  long  minntes 
in  which  you  have  to  benii  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  and  con¬ 
verse  about  nothing  with  the  person  you  are  about  to  have  the 
honour  of  taking  down  to  dinner.  The  last  guest  arrives,  and 
makes  a  lame  apology  for  being  late,  and  then  is  heard  the 
welcome  announcement  that  dinner  is  ready.  The  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  moves  slowly  down  the  steps,  and  one  makes  the  in¬ 
evitable  witty  remark  about  the  wiath  and  narrowness  of  the 
stairs.  After  some  skilful  manoeuvres  the  right  seats  are  found, 
and  one  also  discovers  the  painful  fact  that  there  are  just  as 
many  people  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  squeeze  into  the 
room.  Toe  hostess  is  a  good  wife  and  a  Christian  mother,  bat 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  confine  her  guests  for  three  hours  in  a 
room  devoid  of  ventilation,  and  in  which  the  air  is  poisonous 
and  totally  destructive  to  the  human  constitution.  It  is 
awful  to  contemplate  that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  ask  you,  who  have  done  them  no  injury,  to  dine  and 
give  you  food  which  is  scanty  and  inferior,  and 
wine  which  is  poisonous.  Many  a  fine  constitution  has 
been  ruined  in  the  sacred  name  ot  hospitality,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  homicidal  hosts  are  allowed  in  a  civilised  land 
to  remain  unpunished  by  the  magistrate.  But  for  the  credit 
of  humanity  we  will  say  that,  as  a  rule,  dinners  are  more  often 
heavy  than  bad.  The  fare  is  plentiful  and  good,  but  it  fails 
through  the  inferiority  of  the  cooking  or  the  monotony  of  the 
dishes.  People  forget  the  wise  words  of  the  kindly  matron  in 
‘  Silas  Mamer  ’ Men’s  stomicks  are  made  so  comical  they 
want  a  change — they  do,  God  help  ’em  1  ”  Little  inventions 
and  pleasant  culinary  surprises  are  unknown  in  England. 
Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  or  more  unpalatable  than  the 
attempts  at  entries  dignified  by  some  high-sounding  French 
names  which  are  offered  one  at  London  dinners.  Society  for¬ 
gets  that  on  the  digestive  apparatus  depends  the  sound  heart 
and  clear  brain.  As  a  rule,  the  conversation  at  a  London 
dinner  is  as  heavy  as  the  viands.  The  guests  are  ill- 
assorted,  and  there  are  too  many  for  all  to  join  in  a  general 
conversation.  The  surest  method  of  rousing  a^  silent  dull 
party  is  to  remark,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  that  it  is  strange 
that  the  Germans,  who  have  excelled  in  every  branch  of  art, 
should  have  done  nothing  in  music.  The  effect  is  instantaneous. 
Everyone  thinks  they  know  something  of  the  fine  arts,  es¬ 
pecially  music,  and  *  immediately  the  clatter  of  tongues 
logins.  You  are  regarded  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  as 
a  strange  wild  creature,  but  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  you  have  sacrificed  yourself  on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and 
have  saved  your  host’s  oinner.  A  free  interchange  of  general 
conversation  at  a  large  dinner  being  almost  an  impossibility, 
you  have  to  try  and  interest  the  lady  you  have  handed  down, 
and  about  whom  and  her  tastes  you  know  nothing.  The 
disagreeableness  of  heat  and  of  hot  rooms  is  a  fertile 
topic.  Then  there  is  the  Academy.  The  simplest  way  to 
begin  is  to  ask  whether  she  does  not  think  Atalanta  s  Race 


past  all  hope.” 

In  this  the  French  Minister  of  Health  is  evidently 
mistaken,  seeing  that  the  Lord  M[ayor  of  London  has  a 
great  affection  for  a  porous  substance  liable  to  become 
impregnated  with  organic  matter  with  which  he  would 
pave  our  thoroughfares  even  at  the  risk  of  the  town 
being  infested  with  marsh  fevers  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
halations  of  organic  substances,  chiefly  the  daily  excreta 
of  20,000  horses,  the  whole  of  which  can  never  be 
thoroughly  removed  from  wood  before  a  Qertain  portion 
has  been  allowed  to  penetrate,  and  keep  its  hold  until 
it  comes  forth  fully  qualified  for  destructive  and  deadly 
results. 

Since  our  attention  was  called  to  this  inconceivable 
folly  of  paving  London  with  what  New  York  has  con¬ 
demned  and  Washington  rejected,  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
with  the  compressed  rock  pavements  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  City  have  been  now  in  use  for  some  nine 
years,  and  which  are  apparently  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  laid. 

We  find  that,  during  Lord  Mayor  Cotton’s  civic  reign, 
the  Val-de-Travers  pavements  in  the  City  have  been 
kept  in  the  most  disgraceful  state  of  filthiness.  No 
pavement  is  so  easily  or  so  cheaply  cleaned  as  this,  and 
when  clean  no  pavement  is  so  safe  for  horses  to  travel 
on ;  when  dirty  it  is  most  unsafe,  but  the  dirt  is  not  dirt 
of  its  ovm  making.  The  Val-de-Travers  pavement  pro¬ 
duces  no  mud.  All  the  dangerous  filth  found  upon  it 
is  imported  from  neighbouring  pavements.  But  it  would 
appear  that,  for  some  malignant  and  hurtful  reason,  this 
pavement  has  during  the  past  eight  months  been  kept 
m  a  most  dangerous  state  of  uncleanness  ;  and  although 
we  do  not  charge  the  Lord  Mayor  with  even  being  privy 
to  this,  the  inference  may  be  easily,  perhaps  justly, 
drawn  that  the  patron  of  wood  has  instigated  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  Val-de-Travers  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lowering  it  in  public  esteem.  Hideous  and  noxious  as 
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is  by  DO  msiiiis  g^oodi  And  if  sho  docs  not  disliko  tho  open 
iiioutbs  in  Leighton’s  picture.  The  portraits  open  a  fruit¬ 
ful  theme  for  discussion.  A  spiteful  remark,  whether  the 
lady  does  not  think  Miss  So-and-So  squints,  and  whether 
she  considers  her  dress  becoming,  leads  to  some  minutes  of 

Jileasant  conversation.  Then  there  is  ‘  Daniel  Deronda,’  a  never¬ 
ailing  topic  at  the  dinner-table.  Every  woman  feels  herself 
perfectly  competent  to  crown  or  condemn  any  novel.  Your 
fair  neighbour  tells  you  that  '  Daniel  Deronda  ’  is  no  doubt 
very  clever,  but  it  foils  to  give  her  any  pleasure,  and  it  is 
modestly  implied  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  best  standard  of  its 
worth.  Then  follows  the  conjectures  as  to  the  way  it  will  end, 
and  whether  Daniel  had  a  Jew  mother,  and  the  answers  teach 
one  at  least  something  about  the  ingenuity  and  penetration  of 
the  speaker.  After  all,  it  does  not  require  so  much  skill  to  be 
a  conversationalist  as  to  be  a  good  listener.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  the  position  of  a  listener.  One  can  ask  endless 
questions,  and  seem  to  be  reaping  great  benefit  when  one  gets 
explanations  and  remarks  from  one’s  neighbour.  This  is  sure 
to  make  things  tolerably  pleasant  until  the  signal  is  given  for 
the  ladies  to  retire.  Then  follow  some  of  the  most  dismal 
moments  of  a  man’s  li’e.  The  men  do  not  quite  know  what  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  are,  ns  Touchstone  says,  gravelled  for 
lack  of  matter.”  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  oppressive 
silence  which  reigns  around,  one  tanes  to  eating  candied  fruit, 
in  order  to  get  through  the  time  until  the  moment  comes  for 
joining  the  ladies  upstairs.  But  the  drawing-room  part  of  the 
•performance  is  also  a  very  miserable  affair.  One’s  courage 
foils  as  one  sees  through  the  door  chairs,  sofas,  and  ottomans 
covered  with  female  forms.  One  either  huddles  at  the  door 
with  one’s  fellow-creatures  in  black,  or  one  plucks  up  courage, 
and  enters  the  dreaded  arena,  and  attempts  to  make  conversation 
with  a  lady,  standing  up  before  her  in  an  uncomfortable  atti¬ 
tude.  But  one  feels  conscious  of  failure.  Then  one  strives 
to  kill  time  by  drinking  tea,  and  looking  at  some  very  common 
books  of  art.  A  little  music  follows,  and  a  young  lady  sings 
Waiting.”  But  you  are  past  caring  what  further  torture 
is  added.  At  last  the  carriages  are  announced ;  your  face 
brightens  up  with  genuine  joy,  and  you  hurry  off,  if  you  are  a 
sensible  man,  to  bed,  and  if  you  ere  a  foolish  one  to  that  worse 
affliction  called  an  *^At  Home.” 


CHEVALIERS  D’INDUSTRIE. 

There  are  certain  natures  so  full  of  contradiction  that  to 
diagnose  them  is  a  task  almost  beyond  the  psychographer. 
This  must  be  especially  so  as  regards  those  lawless  eccentrics 
called  Chevaliers  d’Industrie;  therefore,  until  history  throws 
more  light  upon  the  puzzling  side  of  the  subject,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  add  tneories  and  observations  to  those  already 
collected,  in  aid  of  future  research. 

In  their  jostle  with  the  world,  Chevaliers  d’Industrie  seem 
to  develop  themselves  by  a  perpetual  war  with  uncom- 
promiring,  cruel  circumstance,  and,  to  maintain  the  feud,  they 
visit  society^  with  their  nefarious  plunder;  nor,  once  eman¬ 
cipated,  will  they  pause  from  roboing  even  their  own  kin, 
to  continue  their  illicit  independence  and  indulge  their  guilty 
pleasures. 

In  their  scattered  ranks  are  to  be  found  men  of  all  castes ; 
but  nearly  all  are  distinguished  by  a  strange  alloy  of  confidence 
and  cowardice,  that  leads  them  into  the  queerest  experiences 
and  out  of  the  greatest  of  scrapes.  There  are  men  among 
them  endowed  with  a  devilry  beyond  belief,  but  who,  under 
certain  conditions,  are  the  meanest  of  poltroons.  Thus,  in  many 
points,  to  state  what  they  are  is  to  state  what  they  are  not,  for 
among  them  may  be  ranked  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
Nature’s  anomalies. 

They  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
and  uncivilised  world,  but  they  abound  in  largest  quantity  in 
the  great  centres  of  Europe.  The  New  World  has  transplanted 
and  forced  no  small  number.  The  Yarmaarks  of  the  East 
may  be  said  to  attract  not  a  few.  They  are  often  on  the  wing, 
but,  wherever  they  chance  to  alight,  they  are  the  locusts  of 
society,  visiting  all  ranks  with  their  depredations,  laying  waste 
all  the  accessible  oases  of  domestic  life. 

The  great  centres — Paris,  London,  Vienna,  &c. — are  the 
hotbeds  of  adventurers.  Paris  bears  the  palm.  Life  here 
is  more  on  the  surface,  the  laws  of  society  less  unyielding. 
The  d'hote  and  the  cafe  are  fine  fields ;  they  throw  all 
spirits  together.  More  luck  may  fall  to  a  freshly-launched  ad¬ 
venturer  whilst  picking  his  teeth  under  the  archway  of  the 
Louvre  or  tho  Grand  Hotel  than  to  his  brother  chevalier 
flittering  away  his  best  lustres  in  anxious  ease  at  a  lordling’s 
club  in  St.  James’s. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  poverty  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
(^ertain  it  is  that  the  genius  of  the  true  chevalier  never  shines 
more  brightly  than  when  his  pockets  are  empty.  There  is  the  true 
test  of  his  resources.  In  inspired  moments  like  these,  he  would 
“  borrow  money  from  Harpagon,  and  find  truffles  on  the  raft  of 
the  Medusa.” 


In  illustration  of  this,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  such  straits 
are  met  by  these  errant  knights,  we  have  but  to  quote  the  case 
of  that  erratic  gentleman,  M.  Pierre  Valois,  of  the  Rue  Dau- 
phine.  He  is  a  mere  stripling — in  his  infancy  as  regards  these 
things.  But  though  he  cannot  be  accredited  with  any  of  the 
loftier  flights  of  dishonesty  which  have  marked  with  such  dis¬ 
tinction  the  career  of  so  many  of  his  brethren,  he  htw  given 
evidence  that  he  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  his  race. 
Ho  seems,  in  his  short  and  doubtful  existence,  to  have  taken  life 
in  its  comic  sense ;  to  have  laughed  starvation  out  of  counte¬ 
nance.  This  easy  view  of  things  may  be  due  to  his  love  of^the 
giddy  dancing-halls,  in  which,  and  at  the  thresholds  of  low 
cabarets,  he  has  danced  and  tippled  away  all  his  means,  till  now 
he  lives  upon  odd  grubbings  from  the  racecourse  and  the  di^ 
honest  charity  of  book-makers.  The  other  day,  at  Auteuil,  this 
full-grown  human  megatherium  was  leaning  against  the  barrier 
as  the  jockeys  rode  past  before  the  start,  when,  after  some 
glances  of  approval,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  his  next- 
hand  neighbour,  a  highly  respectable  party,  as  could  be  seen  by 
his  shiny  hat,  his  glazed  collar,  his  glossy  coat,  and  his  bright 
boots.  His  neighbour,  evidently  fearful  of  the  subject  of  sport 
and  its  dire  consequences,  solemnly  let  drop  that  he  had  just 
been  to  the  Morgue.  Ah,”  said  the  chevalier,  looking  out 
under  his  shabby  eyebrows,  any  good  specimens  ?  ”  His 
neighbour  made  answer  that  there  were  no  bodies  there.  Oh ! 
of  course  they  were  at  dejeuner,”  was  the  extraordinary  reply. 
“  Who  ?  ”  gaped  the  stranger.  “  Why,  the  bodies,  of  course.  I 
was  one  myself  once ;  ”  and  tho  chevalier,  seeing  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  interested,  at  once,  as  is  usual  with  him,  grew 
familiar.  Mon  cher,”  he  said,  fondling  the  stranger’s  arm, 
and  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone,  there  was  a  time  when 
I  was  very  hard  up.”  This  the  stranger  seemed  quite  ready 
to  believe.  There  was  a  time  when  I  hadn’t  a  sou.  I  had 
sold  all  I  possessed.  My  watch  had  long  been  at  the  Mont  de 
Pidtd,  and  its  ticket  sold.  Starvation  stared  me  in  the  face, 
when  suddenly,  whether  suggested  by  the  nearness  of  death, 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  bethought  me  of  the  Morgue.  I 
went  there  at  once,  and  fortunately  found  a  vacancy.  I  re¬ 
mained  for  ten  days,  at  a  franc  a  day — board  wages.  Tho 
duties  were  easy  enough,  but  rather  monotonous ;  and  that  per¬ 
petual  jet  of  water  aripping  upon  one’s  nose  as  you  lie  upon 
tho  cold  marble  is  very  irritating,  and  it  gave  me  a  violent 
cold,  such  a  one  indeed  as  lost  me  my  situation,  for  being 
seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing  just  as  the  place  was  full  of 
people,  the  inspector  got  into  a  great  rage.  ‘  Ote-toi  de  la,’  he 
cried,  and  kicked  me  out.  I  have  never  been  near  the  hole 
since.” 

Among  those  chevaliers  who  have  recently  chosen  Paris  as 
their  arena,  the  one  who  made  most  stir  in  fashionable  and 
other  circles  was  Stanislas  Potoki,  or  the  Savant,  as  his 
familiars  used  to  call  him.  He  made  his  first  appearance  about 
two  years  ago,  and  at  the  end  of  last  autumn,  having  exhausted 
all  his  resources,  and  the  credulous  amiability  and  patience  of 
an  army  of  dupes,  he  left  to  try  his  fortunes  in  London.  His 
short  sojourn  in  Paris  affords  ample  matter  for  a  romance ; 
from  beginning  to  end  it  comprises  a  series  of  adventures  un¬ 
surpassed  for  their  coolness,  mendacity,  and  daring,  even  by 
those  of  Reinecke  Fuchs,  Schneider  Fixlein,  or  Robert 
Macaire.  To  those  who  knew  the  man,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
a  puzzle,  not  only  how  he  managed  to  live,  but  to  live  in  style, 
and  to  edge  his  way  into  tho  very  cream  of  society.  Arriving 
penniless,  whence  no  one  knows,  tho  first  visit  he  made  was  to 
a  well-known  scholar  and  member  of  the  Institute,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  trapped  him  in  his  first  attempt  at  imposition.  Entering 
the  room  with  a  dejected  grandeur  all  his  own,  he  introduced 
himself  as  an  Orientalist,  the  friend  of  Schlagenweid  and  Vasi- 
liefF.  There  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  that  puzzled  the 
scholar.  Could  he  read  Arabic?  Certainly!  Ah  I  This  is  a  passage 
from  Genesis  !  The  scholar  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  The  ^p 
of  paper  had  upon  it  the  name  and  address  of  an  Arab  who 
had  a  moment  before  quitted  the  house.  One  distinguishing 
point  about  Potoki  was  that  he  always  dressed  well,  no  matter 
what  his  means.  He  was  known  by  his  splendid  Russian  fur 
and  yellow  jewellery,  which  he  never  forsook  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances — a  rare  characteristic  among  chevaliers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  change  their  attire  with  protean  frequency.  The 
Savant’s  finances  were  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations.  One 
week  he  would  be  without  a  penny,  the  next  he  would  bo 
flinging  money  away.  In  his  impecunious  periods  he  sponged 
upon  all  ho  met.  To  the  doubtml  and  hesitating  he  would 
talk  of  his  play  that  was  coming  out  shortly  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  or  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  Greek  philosophers. 
They  called  him  the  Savant  because  he  affected  the  litterateur. 
A  roll  of  MSS.  wiw  his  constant  companion.  Absence  of 
mind  was  his  favourite  by-play.  La  vie  du  savant  est  bien 
triste,”  was  his  pet  utterance.  About  six  months  after  his 
arrival  he  fully  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  by 
reading  a  lecture  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  Belgian  Club. 
A  week  before  he  had  transcribed  it  from  a  German  essay  on 
the  subject  he  had  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  In 
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the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  and  to  which  he  gained  access 
by  representing  himself  as  the  intimate  of  some  notability,  he 
was  never  observed  to  talk  long  with  anyone.  He  was  mostly 
to  be  seen  at  the  receptions  of  a  well-known  authoress,  where 
he  became  the  pet  of  the  ladies.  Thus  he  whirled  from  one 
circle  to  another,  boasting,  flattering,  and  lying,  till  at  last  the 
veil  was  drawn  back  tnat  hid  the  imposture,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  retreat.  At  the  last  he  was  not  without  a 
friend.  One  of  his  confreres,  who  had  been  his  victim,  failing 
utterly  to  obtain  redress,  took  out  his  revenge  in  an  act  of 
kindness.  Solemnly  representing  to  the  Savant  that  he  had 
formerly  been  tutor  in  Lord  Russell’s  family,  he  gave  his  friend 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  lordship,  and  sent  him  off  re- 
ioicing.  The  Savant’s  departure  was  yet  more  ignoble  than 
nis  advent  or  career.  There  is  a  sad  story  yet  to  tell  of  how 
he  left  a  pale  and  quivering  child  of  seventeen  to  encounter 
starvation,  and,  worse,  of  how  ho  sent  her  on  a  message  miles 
away ;  of  how,  in  her  absence,  he  sold  her  last  little  trinkets, 
and  made  his  escape. 

A  very  objectioncable  chevalier  is  the  penniless  foreign 
aristocrat  who  condescends  to  give  cheap  lessons  in  languages 
to  his  inferiors.  There  was  a  nest  of  these  reptiles  in  Paris  not 
long  ago,  live  in  all,  each  a  Polish  count.  They  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  society,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  time  with 
varying  success.  Each  Count  was  a  reference  to  the  other; 
among  them  they  always  managed  to  maintain  one  of  the 
number  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Of  these  soi-disant  professors, 
the  boldest  of  the  band  gained  great  favour  with  his  lady 
upils.  He  succeeded  in  borrowing  no  small  amount  of  money 
y  dint  of  wearing  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
during  the  hours  of  his  lessons.  Of  course  he  was  reported  to 
all  their  acquaintances  as  trhs  gentil,  and  many  a  sigh  was 
dedicated  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  noble  and  accomplished 
count.  But,  like  many  others  more  cautious  than  himself,  the 
count  fell  a  victim  to  that  oflicial  sneak  and  eavesdropper,  the 
niouchardf  who,  hearing  his  praises  sung  far  and  wide,  consulted 
the  chanceUeriCy  when  lo !  the  count  was  not  among  the  chosen 
of  the  ruhan  rouge !  The  mouchard,  paraphrasing  Montfleury’s 
lines— 

Vous  vous  faites  nommer  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
Et  vous  Stes  de  ceux  dont  la  cheralerie 
N’eut  jamais  a  Paris  d’ordre  que  d’industrie, 

watched  with  exemplary  patience  for  the  count,  and  one  day 
happening  upon  him  with  the  red  patch  upon  his  noble  person, 
pounced  upon  his  prey,  and  four-and-twenty  hours  later  the 
count  was  on  the  outside  of  the  frontier. 

This  gi’egarious  instinct  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
them ;  you  may  see  that  by  the  way  in  which  they  herd 
together  at  the  Grand  Caf4  and  the  Caf6  du  Sport.  When 
they  put  their  heads  together  what  mischief  will  they  not 
hatch?  All  one  can  say  is  that  those  whose  purse  is  well 
filled  should  draw  its  strings  tight  and  close  their  hand  upon  it, 
for  if  anyone  can  charm  it  from  them,  it  is  these  conjurors. 

There  is  one  especially  dangerous  character  among  them 
against  whom  all  travellers  should  be  warned,  and  that  is,  the 
well-informed  chevalier  you  meet  in  the  railway  carriage  and 
on  the  steamboat,  who  with  his  honeyed  tongue  would  fain 
lighten  the  weary  hours.  13esides  his  stock-in-trade  of  lying 
boastfulness  and  pretension,  he  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  bee 
hovering  about  the  flower-beds  of  knowledge.  He  is  very  well 
in  as  far  as  the  honey  he  has  gathered  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  be 
wary  of  his  sting.  And  those  who  have  met  with  him  gene¬ 
rally  know  his  twin-brother — the  dread  of  hotel-keepers.  He 
stays  at  the  best  hotels,  has  a  good  show  of  luggage,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  of  considerable  display,  is  seen  no  more, 
thouf^n  his  luggage  still  continues  to  adorn  his  rooms. 

It  IS  impossible  here  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the 
diflerent  types  of  Chevaliers  d’ Industrie.  Like  those  less 
privileged  of  thieves,  tramps,  and  mendicants  outside  the  gates 
of  society,  they  can  be  classified  under  many  heads.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  variety — from  the  polished  financier  who  lives 
upon  a  public’s  gullibility,  who  occupies  palatial  apartments  in 
the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  cities,  down  to  the  dirty  spirit- 
steeped  wretch  who  wuth  slimy  familiarity  tells  vou  some  long 
history  of  his  misfortunes,  and  ends  by  asking  mr  just  a  small 
loan.  The  difference  is  that  of  de^ee,  not  of  kind ;  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  in  mendacity.  In  all  cases  their  re¬ 
lation  to  society  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Gypsy  to  the  Busno, 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  they  lay  themselves  out  to  plunder  the 
honest. 

SKETCHES  OF  NORTH  ITALIAN  RUSTIC 

LIFE. 

II. — THE  VILLAGE  DAMSEL. 

For  a  time  holidays  are  over.  Until  the  festival  of  the 
Madonna  is  due  after  the  do^  days,  there  is  no  rigorous  necessity 
for  laziness.  San  Giovanni  is  past,  and  the  most  particular 
feasts  of  the  early  summer ;  work  is  again  the  order  of  the 


day,  with  only  the  less  important  interval  of  Sunday  to  make 
a  little  breathing  space— breathing  space  that  will  scarcely 
seem  necessary  from  such  pleasurable  labour,  perhaps ;  yet 
the  peasants  of  the  Northern  Apeninnes  cannot  be  so  fitly 
accused  as  the  Southern  Italians  of  that  love  of  the  dolce  far 
niente  which  has  come  to  be  considered,  sometimes  most  uu- 
justly,  such  a  good  description  of  their  existence.  To-day  is 
a  gionio  fet'iale^  a  working-day  proper;  let  us  judge  for  our¬ 
selves  of  the  aptness  of  the  proverbial  reproof. 

Standing  on  the  church  steps,  as  we  stood  on  the  day  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  with  the  peasants — men  and  women — gathered 
in  knots  on  the  piazza,  and  the  priest  in  their  midst,  you  might 
see  straight  before  you  a  road  running  right  away  amongst  the 
meadows  to  the  river’s  bank,  while  to  left  of  you  another 
way  winds  itself  above  the  water;  and  behind  a  third,  more 
rugged  than  ever,  climbs  the  mountain’s  side  to  a  hamlet  on 
the  mountain’s  brow.  Take  either  of  those  three  paths, 
and  you  cannot  miss  coming  shortly  into  the  midst  of 
some  steady  labour.  Down  towards  the  river’s  shingle 
girls  are  driving  the  cows  to  their  evening  drink ;  women 
are  spreading  the  yellow  linen  to  bleach  in  the  sunshine, 
moistening  it  with  the  water  which  they  dash  up  from  the 
stream  with  their  wooden  scoops,  or  perhaps  gathering  and 
rolling  it  into  bales  before  carrying  it  home.  Below  them  the 
torrent’s  bed  widens  out  in  the  broader  expanse  of  the  valley, 
with  plantations  of  willow  trees  guarding  its  way  on  the 
stones,  and  coronella  shrubs  bending  over  from  the  rocks ; 
above  them  the  water’s  line  dwindles  away  to  a  mere  thread 
as  it  nears  the  mountains  where  it  has  had  its  birth.  With 
the  heavy  homespun  in  coils  on  their  heads  and  shoulders,  or 
neatly  folded  away  in  baskets  which  they  swing  between  them, 
the  contadine  climb  up  to  the  meadow’s  level,  and  so  home  to 
the  thatched  cottages  in  the  fields  where  the  walnuts  grow,  to 
the  lonelier  cottages  that  stand  in  the  strong  breeze  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill-aide ;  home  to  fractious  children,  famished 
hu^ands,  sons  and  brothers ;  the  linen,  the  dinner,  and  the 
supper,  has  been  their  day’s  work.  And  on  the  broader  way 
which  leads  to  the  larger  neighbouring  village  there  have 
been  also  wayfarers.  The  little  town  that  lies  some  three 
miles  off  down  the  river’s  course  holds  a  few  things  which 
cannot  be  procured  in  the  village ;  it  boasts  a  fair  now  and 
then,  whence  the  head  of  a  household  brings  back  a  calf  or  a 
heifer  perhaps,  and  even  on  common  days  it  has  a  few  shops 
that  can  produce  articles  of  homely  furniture,  or  even  of 
bright  peasant  dress.  Nettina  has  been  there  this  very 
afternoon.  She  is  coming  home  as  the  cooler  shadows 
lengthen  over,  the  meadows  and  furrow  the  hills;  she 
has  a  new  wooden  conca  on  her  head — the  old  time¬ 
worn  copper  one  has  been  soldered  so  often,  and  yet 
always  wears  through  and  lets  the  water  leak ;  in  her 
hand  she  carries  her  shoes  that  clash  against  the  red  earthen 
pot,  also  one  of  her  purchases,  and  her  large  shapely  feet  nse 
up  and  down  off  the  sharp  stones  as  fearlessly  as  though  they 
were  the  cool  turf  of  the  meadow.  Nettina  is  not  at  all  a 
pretty  girl.  She  has  hard,  keen  dark  eyes,  a  broad  thin  face,  a 
sallow  skin ;  only  her  black  glossy  hair  ripples  gladly  d  own 
beside  her  face  and  behind  her  ears,  its  smooth  plaits  fitting 
round  tightly  into  the  head’s  hollow  above  the  nape  of  the 
neck ;  and  her  teeth  stand  in  beautifully  even  rows,  large  and 
white,  and  ready  to  be  shown  upon  the  slightest  provocation  to 
a  smile.  She  walks  well ;  though  she  must  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  all  day,  she  walks  well,  and  is  not  tired.  Her  head  is 
erect — the  wooden  bowl,  poised  on  the  cushion  of  her  own 
knotted  kerchief,  only  sways  with  the  motion  of  her  own  gait. 
Her  square  shoulders  scarcely  give  at  all  to  the  swinff  of  her 
quick  step,  only  the  large  limbs  move  freely,  and  the  body 
sways  easily  on  the  hips,  upon  one  of  which  she  holds  a  hand 
as  though  to  steady  her  step.  The  last  comer  of  the  road  has 
been  doubled,  and  the  well-known  church  spire  with  its  blue 
painted  belfry  is  in  sight.  Here  the  path  from  La  Madonna 
della  Vittoria  strikes  the  main  road.  A  man  descends  it  now. 
He  should  bo  a  young  man  from  the  strength  and  speed  of  his 
step,  but  his  face  and  even  the  top  part  of  bis  figure  are  not 
visible,  and  his  gait  is  of  necessity  stooping,  for  on  his 
shoulders  he  bears  an  enormous  loM  of  hay  packed  into  an 
enormous  wicker  panuier  of  coarsest  network,  through  whose 
holes  the  long  dry  grasses  press  out  to  han^  in  a  fringe  around 
him.  Nettina,  however,  seems  to  know,  m  spite  of  travesty, 
whether  he  be  a  young  man  or  not. 

A  happy  night  to  you,  Beppino,”  she  calls  out,  but  without 
stopping  her  way. 

And  is  it  you,  Nettina,  of  the  walnut-grove  P  What,  again 
to  Ponte  Novo  P  How  many  days  in  the  week  do  you  go  to 
Ponte  Novo  P  ” 

You’re  an  ill-educated  man  to  speak  so.  But  I  pay  no 
heed  to  you.  What  need  have  I,  suppose  you,  to  go  to  Ponte 
NovoP  But  a  woman  has  duties  whicn  you  men  only  remem¬ 
ber  when  she  forgets  them  1  ” 

“  You  say  well — you  say  well.  All  the  same  the  miller’s 
son  who  lives  at  Ponte  Novo  is  better  than  the  poor  devils 
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that  Christendom  would  in  all 


who  grow  the  tutco  up  in  the  yalley.  Eh|  I  should  like 
to  see  what  you  look  like  now  P  ** 

But  you  can’t ;  and  it’s  like  your  impudence  to  think  I 
should  look  anything  for  you  to  see.  I  snail  have  no  shame 
to  tell  you,  coro  voi^  when  I  go  to  say  the  *  Yes  ’  in  the  church, 
that  you  may  count  upon.  So  I  will  give  you  the  holy 
night.” 

And  with  this  greeting  Nettina  hurries  on.  She  has  the 
water  to  fetch,  and  the  supper  to  see  to  j  she  has  no  time  for 
further  parley,  only  as  she  walks  her  white  teeth  are  the 
better  to  be  seen  as  she  thinks  over  the  little  conversation. 
The  sun  has  set ;  the  sky  is  deeper  and  further  than  ever,  for 
it  is  more  transparent  now  that  there  is  only  a  remembrance  of 
the  rosy  glow.  The  solid  hills  meet  the  fur  that  seems  almost 
solid  too  so  far  away ;  their  outlines  lie  peacefully  upon  the 
sky,  the  soft  browns  and  greens  of  the  pastures  congesting 
with  the  harsher  character  of  rocks,  and  again  with  the 
aoftest  quality  of  the  clouds.  Just  opposite  Mon  Pilato  breaks 
from  out  the  quiet  line  of  the  horizon  to  strike  up  a  great  mass 
into  the  air,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  Monte  Cranio  makes 
a  mitre  with  its  two  sharp  peaks  in  whose  clefts  one  can  see  the 
chestnut-trees’  outline  even  from  this  distance.  The  woods 
cluster  so  richly  over  the  country  that  there  scarcely  seems 
room  for  the  waving  wheat  to  grow,  nor  the  large-leaved 
maize,  nor  the  tall  nass  of  the  meadows.  Below  the  road 
some  hundred  feet  tne  river  is  creeping  lazily,  but  now  the 
rush  of  the  water  over  the  weir  warns  Nettina  that  she  is  close 
at  home,  and  must  leave  the  river’s  bank  and  climb  a  steep 
bit  of  path  to  reach  her  cottage  on  the  hill’s  ridge.  Yet  her 
^ure  scarcely  stoops,  nor  her  pace  slackens,  though  the  wav 
is  hard ;  to  her  rigut  a  little  gorge  cleaves  the  land  in  whicn 
gurgles  a  half-parched  rill,  and  Nettiua’s  lungs  have  strength, 
even  as  she  climbs,  for  a  merry  shout  to  the  labourer  who 
works  on  the  opposite  side.  Cottages  peep  from  out  the 
dense  grove  of  stately  walnuts  before  us ;  Nettina  is  soon 
treading  the  soft  dry  leaves  that  lie  strewn  before  them,  and 
mounts  the  broken  stone  steps  of  a  poor,  pretty  little  hovel 
with  vine-trellised  porch.  The  cottage  is  smaller  than  its 
neighbours;  its  thatched  roof  is  even  more  blackened  with 
smoke ;  it  has  only  two  windows.  But  even  from  without  it 
has  its  elements  of  beauty.  In  large  dat  baskets  on  the  sills 
and  the  threshold  the  golden  maize  is  drying,  and  golden 
cones  of  it  hang  on  cords  across  the  front  of  the  house,  while 
more  gold  in  the  flowers  of  the  trailing  gourd  colours  the  little 
piazza.  Nettina  deposits  her  purchases,  and  enters  the  house. 
A  ^my  and  half-naked  urchin  is  playing  oii  the  floor;  a  little 
girl  of  some  nine  or  ten  years,  with  tightly-plaited  hair  and 
bright-hued  linen  frock,  sorts  the  rice  for  Minestra. 

Hwt  thou  bought  a  kerchief  in  Ponte  Novo,  Nettina  P 
Show  it  me,  do  P  ”  calls  the  little  one. 

^  Let  me  be !  Ave  Maria  has  gone  this  half-hour,  and  the 
rice  not  yet  on  the  fire  I  ” 

“  Mother  put  the  beans  on  with  the  paste.  Supper  is  ready, 
and  you  mignt  show  me  the  kerchief  I” 

Then  there  is  a  display  of  the  goods,  for  the  mother  comes  in 
with  the  water  from  the  brook,  and  there  must  needs  be  a 
great  questioning  and  talking  about  the  centesimi  that  were 
finally  deducted  from  each  bargain.  But  the  men  drop  in  one  by 
one  from  the  fields,  and  the  purchases  must  be  put  away,  for  it  is 
supper-time  ;  some  sit  out  on  the  piazzetta  with  their  dishes 
of  mess,  others  gather  round  the  goodly  hearth  in  the  midst  of 
the  chamber,  whereon  the  pot  hangs  by  a  chain  from  the 
black  rafters.  The  ceiling  is  all  of  open  beams,  upon  which 
the  peasants  spread  their  cherries,  and  figs,  and  chestnuts  in 
season  to  dry  them  for  use  in  winter-time.  Around  upon  the 
walls  bright  copper  utensils  gladden  the  blackness  and  the 
poverty— they  are  heirlooms, perhaps, of  generations;  and  upon 
the  one  window-sill  carnations  bloom  in  a  deal  box.  The 
Minestra  is  good  to-night,  a  man  remarks.  The  faggioli  are 
boiled  to  a  savoury  pulp,  the  tagliurini  are  finely  cut.  Dark¬ 
ness  has  fallen,  nine  o’clock  strikes.  “  Good-night,  neighbours — 

I  am  weary,”  says  Nettina. 


worth  P  Will  he  deny  that  the  lay  view  of  the  (^e  was  the 
right  one,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  practice  which  followed 
was  a  most  happy  thing  for  all  parties,  though  carried  against 
the  judgment  of  the  highest  professional  authorities  ”  ? 

The  instance  I  have  just  given  teaches  us  to  distrust  all 
hierarchies  whatever,  physiological  as  well  as  ecclesiastic^. 
Even  were  they  unanimous  they  would  not  necessarily  be  in¬ 
fallible  ;  and  were  they  infallible  they  would  not  necessarily 
be  impeccable.  With  regard  to  vivisection  as  beneficial  even 
in  a  physical  point  of  view,  there  is,  as  Dr.  Thomson  must  be 
aware,  no  unanimity  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  The  great 
historic  names  of  Gall  and  Bell,  and  many  recent  names  of 
distinction,  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  open  character  of 
the  question.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  strong  is  the 
feeling  of  caste  which  induces  members  of  a  profession  to 
combine  against  interference  from  without,  and  how  ready  are 
the  majority  to  assent  to  the  dictum  of  their  leaders,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  a  single  dissentient  voice  is  apt  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  host  of  consenting  ones. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  reason  to  distrust  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  question,  the 
way  in  which  the  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the 
doctors  is  not  one  that  is  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  laity.  Only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  know  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case.  Dr.  Thomson’s  letter  is  itself  an 
admirable  example  of  the  methods  employed.  It  is  characterised 
by  precisely  that  afiectation  of  superior  knowledge  and  humanity, 
ana  that  air  of  condescension  as  from  the  ineffable  heights  of 
conscious  infallibility,  which  constitutes  so  valuable  an  element 
of  professional  stock-in-trade.  The  manner  is  perfect ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  “  manners  make  the  man  ”  it  must  be  equally 
true  that  they  make  the  professional  man.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  matter,  which  is  for  our  present  purpose  all  that  is  of 
value,  the  falling-off’  becomes  apparent.  Dr.  Thomson  directly 
contradicts  me  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact.  I  said  that  it 
was  a  cruel  practice  to  perform  without  ansosthetics  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  operation  of  cautery  for  white  swelling  which  con¬ 
sists  in  piercing  the  flesh  to  the  bone  repeatedly  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  Dr.  Thomson  replies  that  the  operation  is  absolutely 
painless,  and  moreover  does  not  consist  in  perforating  the  flesh 
to  the  bone ;  and  then  proceeds  to  read  me  a  lesson  against 
dealing  with  a  question  on  which  I  was  not  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  ?  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  form 
of  the  disease  in  which  only  superficial  burning  is  requisite, 
and  the  operation  may  sometimes  be  unaccompanied  by  pain. 
But  there  are  other  forms  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  diseased  part,  or,  as  I  said,  to  the 
bone.  And  if  Dr.  Thomson  wants  an  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment,  I  refer  him  to  M.  Follin’s  standard  work  on  surgery, 
where,  in  Vol.  III.,  page  05,  he  will  find  this  passage : — 

“Cauterisation.  Tumeurs  blanches.  II  faut  appliquer  le 
feu  de  maniere  que  la  chaleur  pdnetre  daus  la  profondeur  du 
membre.  Bonnet  et  Notta  insistent  beaucoup  sur  la  ndcessite 
de  passer  le  fer  rouge  8  ou  10  fois  dans  la  meme  raie.  Comme 
I’application  du  feu,  suivant  cette  rndthode,  est  tres  douloureuse, 
il  est  ndcessaire  de  soumettre  les  malades  a  I’anesthesie  par  le 
chloroform.” 

Not  only  am  I  correct  in  my  description  of  the  disease  and 
its  treatment,  but  I  am  correct  also  in  my  assertion  of  the 
cruel  character  of  the  practice  which,  in  spite  of  the  injunction 
above  given,  refuses  the  alleviation  of  an  anaesthetic.  A 
medical  friend,  who  has  had  experience  of  some  of  the  foreign 
hospitals  to  which  I  referred,  writes  to  me : — “  It  is  possible 
that  in  certain  cases  of  white  swelling  cautery  may  be  painless, 
but  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  it  applied  I  nave  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  patient  suffered  exceedingly. 

I  have  seen  in  hospitals  women  who  had  already  undergone 
the  operation  cry  and  sob  piteously  on  hearing  that  it  must  be 
repeated.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  flesh  has  been  burnt 
through,  and  the  patient  has  suflfered  agonies.” 

The  confidence  with  which  our  opponents  presume  upon  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  finds  another  illustration  in  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  reference  to  oyster-eating.  If  his  description  were  correct, 
it  would  be  an  argument  not  in  favour  of  vivisection,  but 
ngainst  eating  oysters — at  least,  with  vinegar  and  pepper. 
But,  as  Dr.  Thomson  must  be  aware,  there  is  every  reason  to 


COEEESPONDENCE 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — I  do  not  think  that  your  correspondents.  Dr.  Thomson 
and  “  C.”  are  free  from  the  liability  of  specialists  to  overlook 
the  broad  ethical  aspects  of  thetr  own  pursuits.  Each  of  them 
employs  in  defence  of  vivisection  arguments  from  which  they 
would  certainly  recoil  if  applied  to  something  so  remote  from 
their  own  avocation  as,  let  us  say,  the  Inquisition.  The  tor¬ 
turers  and  burners  of  men  for  the  sake  of  souls,  were  also  no 
doubt  “  a  respectable  body  of  men  who  followed  an  unselfish 
career  with  sincerity,  humanity,  and  singleness  of  aim.*'  They 
wnaidered  that  “  the  measures  proposed  to  control  heretic- 
burning  would  be  a  calamity  to  religion,  and  would  inevitably 
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^ensitiye  and  vegetable  than  with  the  sensitive  and  animal 
orders ;  while  its  mode  of  nutrition  is  such  as  still  further  to 
assimilate  it  to  plants.  In  any  case,  since  it  is  virtually  cut  in 
two  by  being  cut  out  of  its  shell,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
sensation  remaining  to  accompany  the  contractions  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  assumed  to  be 
the  result  of  pain. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  cruelty  in 
sport  is  another  illustration  of  the  desire  of  the  vivisectionists 
to  win  a  victory  rather  than  to  elucidate  the  truth.  There  is  a 
■certain  confusion  in  the  public  mind  on  this  point  which  I 
think  I  can  remove.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  distinction, 
though  it  is  an  important  one,  that  the  endeavour  of  the  sports¬ 
man  is  to  kill  his  game  as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  vivisector’s  victim  the  sufierings  are  pro¬ 
tracted  and  enhanced  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  sportsman  acts  solely  on  his 
own  account,  and,  if  cruel,  commits  no  one  but  himseli  by  his 
practice.  The  physiologist,  on  the  contrary,  acts  in  the  name  of 
society  at  large,  and  so  makes  all  who  avail  themselves  of  medical 
skill  a  party  to  his  proceedings.  The  one  is  brutal  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  the  other  is  brutal  on  my  account.  And  I  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  compelled  to  avail 
myself  be  not  contaminated  by  barbarous  practices,  just  as  1 
have  a  I'Uht  to  refuse  to  subsist  upon  means  obtained  by  vice  or 
fraud.  The  sportsman,  if  cruel,  is  in  the  position  of  one  who 
poisons  his  own  private  well-spring.  The  vivisector  is  in  the 
position  of  one  who  poisons  the  well-spring  to  which  the  whole 
community  resorts.  Medical  science  is  the  common  property 
of  all.  The  constitution  of  modem  life  makes  it  impossible  to 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  it  in  some  form,  even  though 
one  may  wholly  abjure  the  use  of  drugs.  Hence,  no  one  is 
justified  in  employing,  in  its  pursuit,  means  which  render  it  in 
the  eyes  of  any  unhallowed  and  accursed.  There  are  evils 
from  responsibility  for  which  individuals  may  exempt  them¬ 
selves,  even  while  unable  to  procure  their  abolition.  The 
cruelties  practised  in  the  preparation  of  veal  and  of  de 
foie  graSf  lor  instance,  are  chargeable  only  upon  those  who  use 
those  articles,  and  many  abstain  from  them  in  order  to  escape 
the  responsibility,  and  also  to  do  what  they  can  to  abolish  the 
abuse.  But  it  is  impossible  to  carry  this  principle  of  abstinence 
into  medicine.  Hence,  the  claim  of  doctors  and  physiologists 
to  be  the  sole  j  udges  in  the  matter  is  utterly  untenable,  since 
the  result  and  the  responsibility  cannot  be  confined  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  a  few. 

The  question  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  one,  and  if  we 
declined  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  an  exclusively 
religious  caste  in  matters  involving  the  public  conscience,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  shall  acknowledge  that  of  an  ex¬ 
clusively  scientific  caste.  It  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  experts 
that  we  refused  to  make  any  compromise  with  the  Inquisition 
or  with  slavery,  and  no  amount  of  professional  pleading  shall 
induce  us  to  make  a  compromise  with  vivisection.  We  feel 
that  it  is  wrong,  hopelessly,  absolutely  wrong,  as  we  felt  that 
they  were  wrong  j  and  we  shall  not  rest  until  it  be,  like  them, 
utterly  abolished  j  and  for  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  numbers  of  medical  men  who,  when  they  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject,  will  be  most  thankful 
to  have  their  profession  relieved  of  the  dreadful  reproach  which 
now  attaches  to  it  on  this  account. 

Your  correspondent  C.”  argues  in  favour  of  perpetuating 
the  divorce  now  subsisting  between  knowledge  and  sympathy. 
He  would  have  them  exercised  apart  and  alternately.  As  I 
read  the  world’s  history  it  is  precisely  of  this  divorce  that  all 
its  evils  have  come.  Male  and  female  are  meant  to  be  wedded 
to  the  world’s  end.  Of  their  harmonious  union  springs  every 
possible  blessing.  Their  separation  means  agony,  despair,  an^ 
death.  Sympathy  without  knowledge  ends  in  tears,  and  know¬ 
ledge  without  sympathy  ends  in  blood.  I  seek  their  re¬ 
marriage.  Vivisection  rae-ins  their  everlasting  divorce. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Edward  Maitland. 

June  28,  1876. 

MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Sir, — I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  attack  made  on  me  in 
your  paper.  Being  out  of  England  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  by 
all  accounts  it  is  ferocious  enough.  A  la  guerre  comme  d  la 
guerre.  When  those  of  us  who  still  believe  in  the  modesties 
of  sex  protest  against  these  modem  representatives  of  the  old- 
world  cynics,  for  whom  Nature  had  no  sacred  secrecies,  no  deli¬ 
cate  reserves,  we  must  expect  to  be  answered  in  the  same  way 
as  that  in  which  those  cynics  met  the  reprobation  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  And  we  must  take  our  punishment  quietly,  as  I 
do  mine ;  quite  content  if  I  am  able  to  prevent  any  young  woman 
whatsoever  from  entering  on  a  course  of  study  which,  when 
undertaken  in  a  mixed  society  of  the  sexes,  seems  to  me  and  to 
many  more  to  be  a  shameful  and  retrogressive  revolt  against 
all  that  makes  womanhood  lovely  and  admirable. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Hennequeville,  pr^s  Trouville,  June  25,  1876. 
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NAVAL  POWERS  AND  THEIR  POLIOT. 

Naval  Powers  and  their  Policy.  By  John  C.  Paget.  London : 

Longmans  and  Go.  1876. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  could  be  chosen  for 
bringing  out  a  carefully-considered  work  on  naval  power 
and  naval  policy.  Stirring  events  have  marked  strongly 
the  first  months  of  the  current  year,  and  have  been  such 
as  to  attract  attention  in  naval  matters,  and  bring  into 
prominence  questions  affecting  naval  warfare.  Any 
information,  therefore,  which  w'ould  tend  to  throw  light 
on  these  questions  might  be  sure  of  a  welcome ;  and 
Mr.  Paget  ought  to  bo  able  to  congratulate  himself,  not 
only  on  having  brought  out  his  book  at  the  right 
moment,  but  on  the  fact  that,  as  events  are  now  going, 
each  month  should  increase  its  value.  Under  such 
fortunate  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret  that  Mr.  Paget  should  have  contented 
himself  by  dealing  with  so  important  a  task  in  a  slovenly 
and  superficial  manner.  Experience  and  special 
knowledge  are,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  requisite 
in  any  writer  on  this  subject ;  these,  we  presume, 
Mr.  Paget  has,  as  he  appears,  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  have  served  in  the  J^yal  Navy.  But  experience  and 
special  knowledge,  though  they  limit  the  field  of  compe¬ 
tition,  and  are  of  first  importance  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
are  no  excuse  for  careless  and  inadequate  execution. 
Mr.  Paget’s  book  is  absurdly  small,  and  although  his 
scanty  chapters  are  eked  out  to  the  utmost  by  tho 
most  sumptuous  efforts  of  the  printer  and  bookbinder, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  redeem  or  conceal  their 
poverty.  Much  of  his  information,  bald  as  it  is,  is 
stale,  but  this  might  readily  be  expected  in  a  work 
which  consists  mainly  of  reprinted  magazine  articles ; 
and,  as  might  also  be  readily  expected,  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  Mr.  Paget  and  a  great  deal  too  little 
of  genuine  information  in  them  to  be  satisfactory.  Old 
ideas  which  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  regarded  as  worn 
out  and  valueless,  are  marched  out  as  novelties,  under 
the  cover  of  defective  information  or  misconceived  facts. 
Education  in  the  Navy,  which  has  at  last  been  emanci¬ 
pated  from  professional  prejudice,  and  taken  its  place  as 
a  reality  in  the  service,  is  dismissed  in  two  or  three 
pages  with  the  nonsensical  remark  that  “  we  are  in 
great  danger,  at  present,  of  attributing  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  book-learning” — nonsense,  which  is  natural 
enough,  and  possibly  amusing,  in  the  columns  of  a 
service  paper  or  the  chatter  of  a  service  club,  but  which, 
in  a  book  presuming  to  be  in  any  way  authoritative,  is 
simply  pernicious  and  inexcusable.  Mr.  Paget  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  word  of  information  about 
the  present  system  of  education  in  the  Navy,  but 
contents  himself,  in  the  most  superior  way,  with 
a  fling  generally  at  scientific  instruction.  In  his 
opinion,  the  course  of  study  at  tho  Naval  College  is  such 
that  it  ought  to  be  ‘‘at  once  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth;”  and  his  notion  is  apparently  that  the 
country  may  fairly  be  asked  to  spend  40,000?.  a  year  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  naval 
officers,  provided  they  are  not  asked  to  settle  down  to 
hard  study.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  Mr.  Paget’s 
meaning,  it  is  that  naval  officers  should  attend  the 
College  from  time  to  time,  as  they  feel  inclined,  not  so 
much  to  work  definitely,  as  in  a  hazy,  gentlemanly 
sort  of  way  to  inhale  a  sort  of  studious  atmosphere, 
while  they  play  at  learning  something  they  feel  a  fancy 
for,  or  in  fact  do  anything*  so  long  as  they  are  not 
called  on  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridiculous  farce  of 
acquiring  real  scientific  knowledge.  In  fact,  according 
to  Mr.  Paget,  naval  officers,  in  their  younger  days, 
should  not  have  their  youthful  brains  ruined  by  book¬ 
learning,  but,  when  they  are  older,  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  play  at  study  at  a  college  so  long  as  even 
there  book-learning  were  successfully  avoided.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  officers,  in  both 
services,  whose  great  anxiety  has  always  apparently 
been  to  decry  serious  study,  or,  when  they  have  had  the 
opportunity,  to  make  it  a  sham.  Their  idea  is  that  the 
country  has  a  silly  crotchet  in  its  head  in  favour  of 
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Looking  upon  Mr.  Pact’s  book,  howover,  as  a  book 
of  reference,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  failure,  and  as  a  thoughtful  work  of  discussion 
on  naval  policy  it  is  far  too  meagre  and  too  hastily  put 
together  to  be  of  any  real  value.  Its  only  merit  is  that 
it  deals  with  a  subject  of  importance,  about  which  little 
is  known  and  about  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  trust¬ 
worthy  information.  A  book  which  would,  in  a  popular 
way,  but  fully,  trace  the  growth  of  naval  power  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  show  clearly,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  now  surround  us,  what  naval  policy  is 
and  what  it  should  be,  would  at  the  present  time  have 
a  special  value,  if  only  as  a  work  of  reference.  Such  a 
book,  however,  remains  to  be  written ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Paget’s  ejffort  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions. 


scientific  instruction,  and  in  favour  of  the  scientific  as 
well  as  professional  or  technical  capacity  of  officers  who 
arc  to  have  charge  of  our  complicated  men- of- war  ;  that 
this  crotchet,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  must  be  humoured ; 
but  that,  if  any  serious  attempt  is  made  to  convert  de¬ 
sultory  study  into  a  reality  and  to  reward  scientific 
ability  in  officers,  “  wo  may,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Paget, 
“expect  a  disaster  before  we  are  many  years  older.” 
This  class  is  happily  dwindling,  but  Mr.  Paget  evidently 
belongs  to  it.  In  his  remarks  on  the  practical  training 
of  midshipmen,  he  makes,  however,  a  good  suggestion  or 
two,  though  it  is  no  unfavourable  reflection  on  him  to 
say  that  they  are  in  no  way  original.  It  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  if,  as  Mr.  Paget  suggests,  “  opportunities 
should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  they  (midshipmen)  have 
been  a  year  or  two  at  sea,  of  enabling  them,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  to  ‘  keep  officer’s  watch,’  which  Avould  be  absurd, 
at  least  to  call  them  up  pretty  frequently  ‘  on  the 
bridge,’  and  under  the  eye  of  the  officer  of  the  watch 
accustom  them  to  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  in  that 
position.”  In  this  we  cordially  agree,  and  think  Mr. 
Paget  has  noted  a  very  important  defect  in  modem 
training. 

The  chapter  on  ironclads  would,  we  should  have 
imagined,  in  a  book  professing  to  deal  with  naval  power 
and  policy,  have  been  carefully  written,  and  be  full  of 
useful  and  interesting  information.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  thin  and  poor,  and  is  so  carelessly  put  together 
that,  while  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Inflexible^ 
with  nothing  special  in  it,  the  general  chapter  on 
ironclads  winds  up  with  two  or  three  pages  on  our  un¬ 
armoured  vessels,  wdiich  should  have  been  treated 
separately.  Where  this  chapter  is  good  it  is  little  more 
than  a  stale  reproduction  of  what  has  been  much  better 
given  in  Mr.  Reed’s  valuable  book  on  ironclads ;  and 
w  here  it  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  original,  it  is 
worthless.  A  tabular  statement  is  added,  which  is, 
however,  so  defective  as  to  include  the  Inflexible^  but 
exclude  its  contemporary  the  Temeraire  and  the  four 
vessels  now  under  construction  at  Glasgow  and  Chat¬ 
ham.  Similarly,  in  the  list  of  unarmoured  cruisers, 
though  in  a  slovenly  sort  of  foot-note  it  is  remarked 
that  the  Bacchante  is  being  built,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  Ew'yalus^  which  is  nearly  ready  for  launching, 
nor  about  the  two  important  steel  ships,  the  Iris  and 
Mercury^  which  arc  now  being  built. 

From  a  technical  or  professional  point  of  view,  then, 
^Ir.  Paget’s  book  is  not  of  much  value,  and  from  a 
political  point  of  view  it  is  w’orth  less.  We  should 
have  imagined  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
cost  of  the  Navy  was  too  important  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  few  pages.  Yet  beyond  a  few  loose 
and  almost  incoherent  remarks  about  the  growth  of  the 
revenue,  and  a  repetition  of  the  silly  remarks  which  are 
from  time  to  time  made  about  Mr.  Lowe’s  surplus,  there 
is  positively  not  a  word  of  information  about  the  .cost  of 
the  Navy.  The  chapter  on  guns,  though  very  deficient, 
is  supplemented  by  a  tabular  statement  of  the  range 
and  power  of  the  various  classes  of  guns  used  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  but  the  information  Mr.  Paget  gives  both 
of  our  own  and  of  foreign  guns  is  absurdly  out  of  date. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  foreign  navies.  An  accurate  descrip, 
tion,  intelligently  given,  of  the  present  state  of  the 
navies  of  other  countries  would  be  of  great  value  and 
interest,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  materials ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
trouble.  Mr.  Paget  has  contented  himself,  however, 
with  such  meagre  references  to  the  navies  of  foreign 
Powers,  that  Mr.  Reed’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Gom- 


LETTERS  ON  SWITZERLAND. 

Letters  on  Switzerland.  By  George  Grote,  Esq.  London  :  J ohn 
Murray. 

Mr.  Grote’s  letters,  recently  republished,  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  crisis  in  Switzerland  of  the  year  1847,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  pay  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
The  subject  they  treat  of  is  full  of  significance.  The 
events  of  that  year  gave  signal  proof  of  the  vitality  and 
cohesion  gained  in  free  political  life  by  a  people  whose 
several  members  not  only  differed  from  one  another  in 
race,  language,  and  religion,  but  were  even  fanatically 
jealous  of  their  local  independence.  Those  events  were 
a  prelude  and  a  warning  of  the  far  greater  political  con¬ 
vulsions  which  the  following  year  witnessed  throughout 
Europe,  and  illustrate,  both  as  to  its  nature  and,  we 
believe,  its  result,  that  conflict  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  modern  state  which  in  one  form  or  other 
is  agitating  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Christendom. 
The  letters  derive  additional  value  and  interest  from  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
phecies  after  the  event.  They  close  a  few  weeks  before 
the  dispute  which  they  describe  was  settled  finally  by 
the  sword,  and  nearly  all  the  arguments  and  statements 
which  they  contain  have  been  verified  by  the  issue  of 
that  struggle  and  by  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs  in 
Switzerland.  The  clear  and  impartial  mind  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  historian  of  Greece,  weighing  both 
sides  of  a  question  and  conscientiously  endeavouring  to 
do  justice  to  each,  is  all  the  more  noticeable  in  these 
letters  from  the  fact  that  the  sympathies  of  the  writer 
are  strongly,  though,  we  think,  not  more  than  reasonably, 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  anti-clerical  party.  Nowhere, 
in  fact,  has  the  antagonism  between  national  interests 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  international  despotism  whose 
centre  is  at  the  Vatican  on  the  other,  been  more  strik- 
ingly  shown  than  in  the  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  break  up  the  con¬ 
federation  in  the  year  1847.  The  complications  of  that 
period,  which  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Grote, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  them. 

Switzerland,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  shared  in  the 
conservative  reaction  which  was  triumphant  throughout 
continental  Europe.  The  new  “  Bundesvertrag,”  or 
Federal  Pact,  concluded  in  that  year,  was  less  favour¬ 
able  both  to  national  unity  and  to  the  personal  rights  of 
the  citizen,  than  the  constitution  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  by  Napoleon;  and  the  cantonal  constitutions, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  reconstructed  at  the  same 
time,  bore  a  no  less  Conservative  character,  as  much  of 
the  old  oligarchical  element  being  retained  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time  permitted.  The  freedom  of 
settlement  and  of  public  worship  was  curtailed,  and  the 
Jesuits,  who,  even  during  the  years  in  which  the  order 
was  nominally  abolished,  had  found  a  refuge  in  the 
Valais,  were  summoned  by  the  government  of  Freiburg 
in  1818  to  direct  the  education  of  that  canton.  A  few 
years  later,  about  the  time  of  the  July  revolution  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  reform  agitation  in  England,  the  Swiss 
Liberals  succeeded  in  effecting  important  changes  in  the 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  cantons,  though  they  un¬ 
fortunately  failed  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  Federal 
Past.  The  proposed  “Bundesvertrag”  of  1832  satisfied 
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neither  the  Radicals,  for  whose  taste  it  left  too  much 
power,  nor  the  Conservatives,  for  whom  it  left  too  little, 
in  the  hands  of  the  cantonal  governments.  It  cen¬ 
tralised  too  little  for  the  one  party  and  too  much  for  the 
other,  and  it  fell  through.  The  ins  and  outs  of  cantonal 
politics  for  the  next  few  years  are  carefully  described 
by  Mr.  Crete,  to  whom  we  must  refer  our  readers  for 
fuller  information.  On  the  one  side  we  see  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  made  up  of  Catholics  and  orthodox 
Protestants,  zealous  for  cantonal  rights  and  old-world 
institutions ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Liberals,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  more  popular  and  democratic  forms  went 
hand  in  hand  with  their  endeavours  after  a  more 
centralised  legislative  and  executive  power  at  Bern. 
The  Catholic  cantons,  which  were  in  a  large  minority  in 
the  whole  country,  and  whose  only  resources  against 
being  swamped  lay  in  exaggerating  local  prerogatives, 
were  keenly  opposed  to  any  change  tending  to  unify  the 
Confederation,  and  to  transfer  to  the  central  government 
functions  which,  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  administrators, 
had  proved  most  efficient  weapons  of  religious  perse¬ 
cution.  The  struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  action  of  the  Canton  of  Aargan,  the 
population  of  which  was  mainly  Protestant,  wdth  respect 
to  the  Catholic  monasteries  which  existed  within  its 
borders. 

The  barest  outline  of  the  facts  must  suffice.  The 
Argovian  monasteries  had  been  in  one  instance  sus¬ 
pected,  and  in  another  convicted,  of  organising  or  sup¬ 
porting  revolutionary  movements  against  the  existing 
government  of  the  canton,  and  in  1841  the  government 
retaliated  by  a  decree  for  their  suppression.  The 
Catholic  party  appealed  against  this  decision  to  a  clause 
in  the  federal  constitution,  which  ^  guaranteed  the 
existence  of  the  monasteries,  while  the  Argovians 
replied  that  attempts  at  revolution,  such  as  those  which 
these  institutions  had  been  guilty  of,  carried  with  them 
the  forfeiture  of  all  rights.  Finally,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  compromise  was  come  to,  by  which  one  half 
of  the  suppressed  convents  was  restored ;  but  the 
bitter  feelings  which  the  dispute  had  excited  were  not 
so  easily  allayed.  When  soon  after  the  Ultramontane 
politicians  got  the  upper  hand  at  Luzern,  and  introduced 
the  Jesuits  into  that  canton,  and  when  they  went  on 
openly  to  support  the  government  of  the  Valais  in  a 
bloody  repression  of  its  Liberal  opponents,  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants  of  Aargan  and  Bern  broke  out  in 
an  unjustifiable  but  not  inexplicable  manner.  Bands  of 
volunteers,  forming  what  were  termed  the  “  Frei- 
Bchaaren,”  made  two  incursions,  both  unsuccessful,  into 
the  canton  of  Luzern.  The  invasion  led  to  some  loss  of 
life,  and  to  the  formation,  by  seven  Catholic  cantons,  of 
the  separate  league,  known  as  the  “  Sonderbund.” 
The  cause  of  the  leaguers  was  taken  up  by  both  France 
and  Austria,  who  afiected  to  be  the  champions  of  State 
rights  against  federal  usurpation,  and  to  whom  the 
illegal  violence  of  the  “  Freischarler  ”  gave  some  pretext 
for  interference  ;  while  the  national  party  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  insisted  on  the  dissolution  of  the  “  Sonder- 
bund,”  and  the  expulsion  of  its  instigators,  the  Jesuits, 
found  a  friendly,  if  not  a  very  vigorous,  advocate  in 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Grote’s  letters  are  in  substance  a  defence  of  the 
Protestant  majority  against  the  charges  made  against  it 
by  Guizot  and  others,  and  the  defence  appears  to  ns 
thoroughly  successful.  The  two  points  which  the  majority 
insisted  on,  and  which  formed  the  casus  belli — the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Catholic  league  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits — were  both  of  them  vital.  It  is  clear  that  no 
confederation  can  exist  if  its  members  are  at  libertv  to 
form  separate  alliances,  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
compact;  and  the  question  of  inconsistency  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  majority.  The  minority,  of  course, 
alleged  that  the  “  Sonderbund  *’  was  a  purely  defensive 
association,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  full  discharge  of  federal  duties ;  but 
assertion  is  no  proof.  In  fact,  abstract  proof  or  disproof 
was  irrelevant  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  So  long  as 
the  “  Sonderbund  **  was,  in  the  belief  of  the  majority, 
not  a  peaceful  and  lawfiil  combination  of  citizens,  but 


it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  majority  to  enforce  its 
dissolution.  No  government  coula  hold  together  on 
any  other  terms  ;  and  the  seceders  must  bear,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  have  borne,  the  responsibility  before  the 
bar  of  history  of  the  bloodshed  which  followed.  The 
question  of  state  rights  as  opposed  to  federal  rights 
has  been  since  brought  prominently  before  the  world 
by  the  American  civil  war ;  it  was  then  one  on  which 
the  minds  of  statesmen  were  in  hopeless  confusion. 
Even  Lord  Palmerston,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Liberal 
cause  in  Switzerland,  endorsed  Guizot’s  opinion  that  no 
change  could  be  made  in  the  Federal  Pact  without  the 
consent,  not  of  the  majority,  but  of  all  the  cantons 
and  if  the  Swiss  had  trusted  to  him,  well-disposed  to 
them  as  he  was,  instead  of  to  their  own  right  hands, 
this  monstrous  doctrine  might  have  been  forced  on  them 
by  the  Great  Powers.  On  the  whole,  however.  Lord- 
Palmerston,  by  generally  working  counter  to  Guizot  and 
Mettemicb,  and  by  throwing  the  moral  influence  of 
England — at  that  crisis  a  real  power  in  Europe — on 
to  the  Liberal  side,  did  good  service  to  the  Con¬ 
federation.  The  memory  of  the  Viennese  treaties 
which  closed  the  twenty  years*  war  was  still  fresh  in 
men’s  minds,  and  the  faith  in  conferences  as  a  means 
of  untying  political  knots  had  not  received  the  rude 
shocks  which  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years 
have  given  it.  A  conference  was  still  the  only 
device  that  Palmerston  knew  of ;  but  one  held, 
as  he  proposed,  at  London,  and  of  which  he  would  have 
been  the  presiding  spirit,  would  have  been  another  thing 
for  Switzerland  than  a  private  bargain  between  Metter- 
nich  and  Guizot.  Anyhow,  Palmerston’s  intervention 
gave  the  Swiss  time  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the 
knot  was  only  to  be  cut  by  the  sword.  Meantime,  the 
“  Sonderbund  ”  received  material  as  well  as  moral  support 
from  France  and  Austria  ;  and  had  this  civil  war,  which 
proved  inevitable  after  all,  lasted  long,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a  foreign  occupation  could  have  been  averted. 

The  rapid  action  of  the  Protestant  cantons  discon¬ 
certed  all  the  schemes  of  the  diplomatists.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  federal  army,  led  by  General  Dufour,  took 
Freiburg,  scattered  the  Catholic  confederates  at  Gis- 
likon,  and  cut  away  from  under  the  feet  of  Mettemich 
and  Guizot  all  ground  for  interference.  Both  in  the 
struggle  itself,  and  in  the  remodelling  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  followed,  the  Swiss  people  gave  striking 
evidence  of  the  vigour  and  judgment  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  political  conduct.  The  centralisation  of 
the  government,  which  had  been  attempted  in  vain  in 
1832,  and  which  the  perils  of  the  last  few  years  had  shown 
to  be  a  necessity  of  life  for  the  Confederation,  was  now 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  Jesuits — the  troublesome 
intruders  to  whom  the  civil  war  was  mainly  due — paid 
for  their  zeal  by  expulsion  from  Switzerland.  The 
credit  won  by  the  Confederation  in  1847  has  been 
maintained  ever  since.  Condemned  by  its  position  amid 
rival  states  far  stronger  than  itself  to  a  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality,  it  has  nevertheless,  whenever  the  need  has  arisen 
(as  in  1856,  in  1860,  and  in  1870)  behaved  with 
admirable  dignity  and  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  its  mixed 
nationalities,  cantonal  jealousies,  and  religious  divisions, 
has  acquired,  thanks  to  the  victoiy  of  the  Liberal  party, 
a  unity  at  least  as  firm  as  that  of  any  other  country  of 
the  continent.  The  fresh  revision  of  the  Federal 
constitution  which  took  place  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
recent  legislation  on  ecclesiastics  matters,  have  shown 
that  the  children  of  the  “  Freischarler  ”  have  lost  none 
of  the  sense  and  resolution  which  secured  for  their 
fathers  the  great  triumph  of  1847. 

The  Pope,  throughout  all  this  conflict,  was  wise 
enough  to  remain  neutral.  His  short-lived  enthusiasm 
for  reform  had  not  yet  spent  itself,  and  the  appeals  of 
the  Catholic  cantons  for  his  support  met  with  no 
response.  To  those  who  care  to  amuse  themselves  with 
speculating  on  the  “  might-have-beens”  of  history,  the 
question  must  often  occur,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  Liberal  European  movement,  of  which  the  Swiss 
struggle  was  the  overture,  if  Pius  IX.  had  remained 
true  to  his  early  Liberal  faith.  In  1848,  when  Guizot 
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and  Metternich  fell,  he  was  certainly  the  most  powerful 
and  popular  man  in  Europe.  Wielding  as  Head  of  the 
Church  a  moral  force  incomparably  greater  than  any 
other  man  living,  and  backed,  not  only  by  the  Liberal 
sympathies  of  Europe  but  by  the  possible  material  sup¬ 
port  of  Italy,  whose  unification  only  waited  on  his 
leadership,  he  was  master  of  every  condition,  except 
those  which  lay  in  his  own  character,  for  reconciling  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  tendencies  of.  his  time.  It 
was  in  truth  a  blessing  for  the  cause  of  free  thought  and 
government  that  his  courage  failed  him,  and  that  he 
showed  himself,  as  Lord  Minto  put  it,  to  be  the  wrong 
man  to  drive  the  state-coach.  A  stronger  man,  without 
being  a  Hildebrand  or  Innocent,  might  easily  have  won 
a  position  for  his  Church  such  as  it  had  not  occupied 
for  centuries,  and  entangled  Liberals  in  a  fatal  alliance 
from  which  the  reactionary  fright  of  the  present  Pope 
has  happily  saved  them.  The  ten  years’  triumph  of  abso¬ 
lutism  in  Europe  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
clear  definition  of  parties  and  political  aims  which  has 
resulted  from  it.  For  the  objects  which  Liberals  have, 
at  heart,  Pius  IX.  has  been  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  S.  G.  C.  M. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFINITIES. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities.  By  R.  A.  Proctor.  London :  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Science  Byways.  By  tho  same  Author.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  collected  in  these  two  volumes  some 
of  the  articles  on  astronomical  subjects  which  he  has 
contributed  to  various  magazines  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  ho  gives  us  in  them  a  couple  of  very  enter¬ 
taining  books.  Tho  technical  working  of  astronomy  is 
perhaps  more  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  than 
that  of  any  other  science,  but  its  results  are  so  grand, 
and  tho  thoughts  they  suggest  so  nearly  romantic,  that 
we  cannot  but  bo  grateful  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  lay  them  before  us,  in  a  simple  but  accurate 
form.  Sir  John  Herschel  long  ago  showed  that  this 
was  possible,  and  Mr.  Proctor  has  now  for  some  years 
been  following  his  example.  He  has  the  happy  faculty, 
which  fortunately  many  interpreters  of  modern 
science  possess,  of  describing  ascertained  facts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  all, 
without  introducing  any  of  that  inexactness  which  has 
given  “  Popular  Science  ”  so  bad  a  reputation.  He  specu¬ 
lates  freely  and  on  very  varied  topics,  but  what  is  mere 
opinion  and  what  is  fact  are  always  clearly  pointed  out, 
so  that  the  non-tcchnical  reader  can  with  a  little  care 
enjoy  fully  tho  pleasure  of  trying  to  realise  the  state  of 
things  in  Jupiter  at  present,  or  of  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
duce  the  future  of  the  solar  system,  without  the  danger 
of  carrying  away  any  fundamentally  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  astronomical  facts. 

In  reviewing  a  eollection  of  Essays  on  many  different 
subjects,  such  as  wo  have  to  deal  with  in  these  volumes, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  select  one  or  two 
and  consider  them  as  illustrating  the  author’s  method  and 
stylo.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  typical  is  that  entitled 
“  Tho  Past  and  Future  of  our  Earth  ;  ”  it  is  an  attempt 
to  read  her  history  and  forecast  /her  fate  by  the  help 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting 
other  heavenly  bodies,  from  tho  dim  nebula)  which  are 
scattered  in  space  to  her  nearer  relations  in  the  other 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  and  in  her  attendant,  the 
moon.  Within  tho  last  few  years  the  employment  of 
the  spectroscope  has  shown  that  there  are  two  very 
different  kinds  of  nebula) — one  consisting  of  solid 
matters,  and  the  other  of  glowing  gases.  It  is  to  one 
of  these  latter,  much  as  Laplace  long  ago  suggested, 
that  modern  astronomers  would  have  us  look  for  an 
illustration  of  what  our  solar  system  was,  when  the 
matter  composing  it  was  first  aggregated  into  a  separate 
mass.  Those  gaseous  nebula)  which  now  exist  show 
signs  of  being  in  rapid  rotation  and,  as  is  well  known, 
tho  gradual  contraction,  about  its  centre,  of  such 
a  rotating  mass  would  give  rise  to  a  system  agree¬ 
ing  in  nearly  all  the  relationships,  both  as  to  size  and 
motions,  of  its  constituent  members,  with  those  of  the 


units  of  our  solar  system ;  with  its  still  uncooled  and 
unconsolidated  central  sun,  and  the  planets  circling 
round  it  in  every  stage  of  cooling  and  solidification. 
Upon  this  view,  we  find  our  earth,  as  a  concrete  body. 
fii*st  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  vapour,  self-luminous  and 
intensely  hot;  a  sun,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  useful  as 
such  to  the  smaller  and  much  more  quickly  cooled 
mass  forming  the  moon.  From  that  Mr.  Proctor  would 
have  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  earth  in  a  half- 
cooled  and  semi-solid  state,  such  as  Jupiter  appears 
to  be  in  at  present ;  for  although  formed  long  before 
the  earth,  his  enormous  mass  has  made  his  cooling 
a  much  slower  process :  from  that  time,  gradual 
cooling  and  superficial  solidification  have  brought  the 
earth  to  its  present  state,  and  have  allowed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  those  combinations  of  matter  whieh  are  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  Kfe.  How  long  this  stage  may 
last  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  indubitably  of  extremely 
limited  duration,  as  compared  with  the  incalculably 
great  lifeless  period  which  has  preceded  it,  and  with  that 
which  must  follow  it.  The  earth’s  internal  heat  is  being 
steadily  lost ;  the  sun’s  energy  must  have  a  limit ;  and 
at  some  future  time  the  earth  will  circle  cold  and  deso¬ 
late  in  her  orbit,  in  a  state  comparable  to  that  which 
our  moon  has  now  reached. 

Closely  connected  with  these  ideas  on  the  history  of 
our  earth,  which  must  now  be  regarded  almost  in  the 
light  of  scientific  facts,  is  the  much  more  speculative — 
question  whether  life,  as  we  know  or  can  understand  it, 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Few  opinions  have 
been  more  hotly  discussed  than  those  which  have  been 
put  forward  on  this  subject ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  any  argument  approaching  a  demonstration  on 
either  side,  the  opportunity  for  a  long  controversy  was 
not  one  likely  to  be  missed.  Moreover,  the  matter 
throughout  had  a  theological  tinge,  it  being  maintained 
that  all  the  “  host  of  heaven  ”  had  no  raison  d*etre 
unless  they  were  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings  who 
could  glorify  their  Creator,  and  who’  were  assumed  to 
be  of  a  nature  akin  to  man’s,  although,  according  to 
most  authorities,  morally  much  superior  to  him.  In  two 
Essays,  called  respectively  “  Life  in  Other  Worlds  ”  and 
“  A  New  Theory  of  Life  in  Other  Worlds,”  Mr.  Proctor 
has  suggested  a  view  which  is  intermediate  to  the 
extreme  ones  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject,  and 
which  we  think  is  worth  consideration.  He  points  out 
that  all  the  planets  and  all  the  fixed  stars,  whose 
chemical  composition  we  know  anything  of,  agree  in  it 
with  the  earth  and,  so  far,  an  evolution  of  life,  essen¬ 
tially  like  that  on  the  earth,  in  them  also  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  only  during  a  comparatively  brief 
fraction  of  a  planet’s  existence  that  the  temperature 
conditions  are  such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  life 
upon  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  state  of  tho 
planets  in  our  system,  there  are  none  at  present  capable 
of  sustaining  life.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  give  signs  that 
their  huge  masses,  although  segregated  long  before  the 
Earth  was,  have  not  yet  cooled  down  sufficiently ; 
while  other  planets,  as  our  moon  almost  certainly  and 
Venus  and  Mercury  probably,  have  long  ago  cooled  to 
a  temperature  which  would  render  the  existence  of 
life  upon  them  equally  impossible.  Still,  in  the  history 
of  each,  there  must  bo  a  period  when  the  temperature 
conditions  would  be  essentially  like  those  now  obtaining 
on  the  earth,  and  then  the  evolution  of  life  "would  be  not 
improbable.  Tho  chances  are,  however,  many  to  one 
that  this  comparatively  short  period  in  any  planet’s 
existence  will  not  coincide  with  the  life-bearing  period 
in  any  other ;  the  sterile  periods,  before  and  after  the 
fertile,  are  so  immeasurably  great  when  compared  with 
the  life-bearing.  We  may,  in  fact,  with  some  reason, 
expect  life  to  exist  some  time  in  every  member  of  our 
own  solar  system  at  least,  concluding  with  the  sun 
itself;  but  probably  we  see  no  star  in  the  sky  on  which 
living  things  are  now  present,  and  when  life  develops 
on  another  planet  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  earth. 

Besides  Essays  similar  to  those  we  have  just  quoted 
from,  there  are  others  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  cha- 
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racter — on  the  peculiarities  and  dimensions  of  various 
planets ;  on  the  structure  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  nature  of 
comets,  and  so  on.  On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Proctor  has 
something  interesting  to  toll,  and  he  tells  it  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way.  We  wish,  however,  that  he  had  confined 
himself  to  astronomical  subjects  ;  the  essays  on  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  phenomena,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latter  half  of  ‘  Science  Byways,’  are  not  up 
to  the  level  of  the  rest,  and,  we  must  say,  are  suggestive 
of  “  padding  ;  ”  it  is  obvious  in  reading  them  that  the 
writer  has  not  got  that  complete  grasp  of  the  subject 
which  he  has  in  dealing  with  matters  which  are  more 
connected  with  his  own  line  of  work.  Some  of  them, 
as  resumes  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  branches  of 
science  they  treat  of,  may  have  been  worth  writing  as 
magazine  articles,  but  were  hardly  worth  collecting  into 
a  permanent  form ;  while  others,  as  that  for  instance 
on  “Automatic  Chess  and  Card  Playing,”  were,  we 
think,  hardly  worth  writing  at  all,  at  any  rate  by  Mr. 
Proctor.  ‘  Still,  we  can  on  the  whole  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  these  volumes  to  those  who  wish  for  a  few  hours 
entertaining  reading. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

Ilogaiu,  M.P,  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  London:  H.  S. 

king. 

Books,  like  the  human  beings  who  write  them  and 
those  who  read  them,  may  be  either  vulgar  or  the  reverse. 
They  may  have  a  high  tone  or  a  low  tone  about  them. 

‘  The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  ’  is  atrociously  vulgar, 
not  so  much  because  it  presents  pictures  of  vulgar 
people,  but  because  it  represents  all  life  in  the  coarsest, 
least  graceful,  and  least  noble  shapes.  The  book  is 
undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  is  unreal  from  end  to  end,  and 
it  is  totally  unrelieved  by  imagination  or  fancy.  An 
author  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  subject, 
and  the  critic  has  no  right  to  condemn  him  because  the 
subject  happens  to  be  disagreeable.  But  the  author 
must  always  in  some  degree  be  bound  by  the  laws  of 
moral  decency,  and  if  he  takes  a  disagreeable  sub¬ 
ject  the  least  that  is  expected  of  him  is,  that  he 
will  perform  his  task  comparatively  well,  and  make 
his  characters  lifelike,  which  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  ’  has  not  done.  Mrs. 
Linton’s  novel  is  as  false  to  nature  as  it  is  untrue 
in  art.  She  deals  with  passions  that  belong,  not  to 
rational  creatures,  but  fiends,  and  she  wastes  her  power 
and  the  time  of  the  reader  in  analysing  motives  which 
are  as  mad  as  they  are  bad.  Mrs.  Dundas,  the  Spanish 
woman,  “  with  the  temper  of  a  fiend  and  the  habits  of  a 
savage,”  is  a  loathsome  dream  of  horror.  She  goes  about 
the  world  “  in  unpleasant  garments,  her  long  black  hair 
tangled  and  uncombed,  and  her  superb  Sibylline  face 
innocent  of  soap  and  water  if  loaded  with  yesterday’s 
powder  and  paint.”  She  “  one  day  took  the  cat,  tied 
round  its  neck  a  pair  of  paper  bands,  and  a  black  rag 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  Geneva  gown  ;  then  hung  it 
up  by  the  neck,  crying  ‘  Preach,  Birkett,  preach  !  The 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other.’  ”  She  hung  the  poor  cat 
till  it  died  ;  but  Pepita  was  an  Andalusian,  with  none 
of  that  false  sentimentality  which  makes  men  pitiful  to 
beasts.  She  only  laughed  as  she  kicked  the  still 
quivering  body  aside,  and  said  savagely,  “  I  wish  it 
had  been  the  man-dog  instead.”  This  sweet  woman,  | 
who  had  no  “  false  sentimentality  ”  about  her,  is  in  the 
habit  of  loading  her  husband  with  the  foulest  abuse, 
and  she  had  taught  her  daughter  “  from  her  earliest 
infancy  to  play  with  a  flaxen- wigged  doll  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  black,  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail,  and 
called  ‘ El  Senor  papa!’”  We  heave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  “  superbly  beautiful  Spanish  woman”  dies  in 
a  fit  of  jealous  rage.  Her  husband,  Sebastian  Dundas, 
is  bold  enough,  after  his  painful  experience,  to  again 
venture  on  matrimony,  and  his  second  wife  is  a  vulgar 
adventuress.  Marquesas  de  Montfort  “was  a  handsome 
woman  of  about  thirty,  to  judge  by  the  generous  lines 
of  her  fine  figure.”  We  do  not  quite  know  what  the 


generous  lines  of  a  figure  means.  A  person  might  aa 
well  talk  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  ill-natured  pen#  Lady 
novelists  are  too  fond  of  writing  about  St.  John’s  Wood, 
and  we  are  told  that  one  of  Madame’s  past  homes  had  been 
in  that  region,  and  “  one  of  her  many  names  Mrs.  Harring¬ 
ton.’’  However,  this  vulgar  adventuress  is  always  made 
to  display  the  tact  and  breeding  of  a  lady,  although  she 
often  violates  the  commonest  rules  of  grammar.  The 
poor  woman,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  married  life,  for  the  night  she  returned  home 
from  the  bridal  tour  she  was  poisoned  by  her 
step-daughter.  Learn,  who  carries  prussic  acid  in  the 
“  coils  of  her  hair.”  Learn  is  the  counterpart  of 
her  estimable  mother,  and  she  is  only  fourteen  when 
she  commits  this  foul  crime  for  love  of  her  departed 
parent.  Leam  is  sent  from  home  to  be  educated,  and 
after  four  years’  absence  returns  “  more  malleable,  more 
humble.”  There  was  certainly  great  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  “  No  one  lives  with  remorse ;  it  comes  and 
goes  gustily,”  says  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and  Leam’s  re¬ 
morse  comes  very  gustily.  It  does  not  prevent  her  from 
indulging  in  an  ingenuous  flirtation  with  two  men,  and 
winning  their  love.  Alick  Corfield,  one  of  the  lovers, 
was  a  young  clergyman,  whose  “  lofty  soul,  could  it 
have  been  seen,  would  have  justified  the  old  carved 
parable  of  the  Greeks,  who  disguised  the  forms  of  a  god 
under  the  mask  of  a  satyr.”  He  had,  when  a  boy, 
innocently  helped  Leam  to  the  poison,  but  his  passion 
for  her  does  not  yield  to  the  knowledge  of  the  crime  or 
her  coldness.  He  asks  her  to  become  his  wife.  “  He 
would  ask  her  to  share  his  life  that  he  might  take  half 
the  burden  of  her  sin.”  “  He  would  trust  to  prayer  and* 
Divine  mercy  to  save  her.”  “  Poor  Leam,”  however, 
refuses  to  share  her  sin  with  him  because  she  is  in  love 
with  Edgar  Harrowby,  a  neighbouring  country  .gentle¬ 
man.  Edgar,  when  he  meets  Leam  for  the  first  time, 
says,  “  the  prettiest  Andalusian  woman  I  have  ever  seen 
has  an  English  father.”  This  is  worthy  of  a  vulgar 
shop-boy,  but  not  of  the  typical  country  gentleman.  The 
Major,  however,  is  not  a  man  with  much  delicacy,  as 
the  following  love  passage  proves  : — 

“  Are  there  only  sisters  in  the  world  ?  ”  he  asked,  impulsively, 
yet  angry  with  himself  for  skirting  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
peril. 

“  No ;  there  are  mothers,”  said  Leam. 

Edgar  caught  his  breath,  but  again  cheeked  himself  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  words  “and  wives  ”  that  rose  to  his  lips  ;  “and 
friends”  he  substituted  with  evident  constraint,  and  as  awkwardly 
as  before. 

Leam  loves  him,  and  becomes  engaged  to  him.  How¬ 
ever,  even  Leam  is  not  totally  devoid  of  conscience,  and 
she  tells  the  man  whose  love  she  has  won  of  her  crime, 
and  renounces  him.  On  hearing  the  words,  Edgar  be¬ 
haves  as  the  strong  man  of  fiction  always  does  iDehave. 
He  “weeps  like  a  child.”  Then  the  bathos  of  his 
being  “an  English  country  gentleman”  is  allied  to 
his  being  “a  brave  soldier,”  with  “square  white  teeth,” 
and  “  moist  red  lips.”  However,  when  the  fit  of 
weeping  is  over,  the  brave  soldier  remarks  in 
an  ofl-hand  manner,  “Ido  not  pretend  to  be  better  than 
other  men,  but  I  could  not  take  as  my  wife  one  who  has 
been  guilty  of  such  an  awful  crime.”  This  the  good 
curate  considers  to  be  a  “cowardly  shame.”  Leam, 
after  the  confession,  leaves  her  home  and  retires  to  a 
farmhouse  in  the  north,  and  her  atonement  consists  in 
having  to  eat  “  poached  eggs  fried  in  a  pan  not  over 
clean.”  Life  in  the  farmhouse  is  very  dull,  and  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  unfortunate  reviewer  who  has  not 
committed  a  murder  that  he  should  have  to  share  it. 
Leam  is  better  situated  than  the  reviewer,  because  her 
clerical  lover  is  presented  to  the  living  which  aflbrds 
her  some  sentimental  excitement.  Edgar  consoles 
himself  for  the  loss  of  Leam  by  immediately  marrying 
Adelaide  Birkett,  a  very  disagreeable  person.  On  their 
wedding  tour  they  have  to  take  refuge  from  a  storm 
under  the  very  roof  that  shelters  Leam.  Strange  to  say, 
that  very  night  she  discovers  that  Edgar  Harrowby  had 
seduced  the  second  wife  of  her  father  whom  she  had 
murd^'red,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  adopted 
sister.  “  But  bad  as  bo  was  she  loved  him.”  Leam 
hurries  forth  in  tbe  night  to  conceal  the  pocket-book 
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many  minor  virtues.  In  describing  his  canvass  for 
Peatstown,  the  author  gets  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  her  views  of  the  underlying  currents  in 
Irish  politics,  and  they  strike  one  as  the  views 
of  a  shrewd  observer.  Home  Rule  she  treats  as  a 
purely  factitious  cry,  the  invention  of  trading  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  one  thing  that  the  Irish  farmer  wants  is 
security  of  tenure.  She  admits  that  she  cannot  explain 
the  origin  of  the  sentimental  afToction  of  the  Irish 
farmer  for  his  land,  but  she  strenuously  maintains  that 
the  affection  is  a  fact,  and  the  most  potent  fact  in  Irish 
politics.  The  farmer  will  never  be  content  till  he  is 
secure  against  ejectment.  He  has  also  a  very,  strong 
antipathy  to  having  his  rent  raised.  Many  farmers,  the 
author  says — in  fact,  it  is  the  general  practice — let  their 
buildings  go  to  ruin,  allow  their  ditches  to  fill  up,  and 
their  fields  to  remain  undrained,  from  a  fear  that  their 
rents  will  be  raised.  Even  when  they  have  money  in 
the  bank,  they  keep  up  an  ostentation  of  poverty.  If 
they  were  only  to  let  the  land  agent  “  know  they  ate  a 
good  dinner,”  one  of  them  is  made  to  say,  “he*d  be 
down  on  them,  and  raise  the  rent  in  no  time.  It’s  their 
interest  to  be  as  poor  as  they  can,  and  to  look  poor  and 
miserable,  let  alone  keep  up  a  decent  appearance. 
They’re  afraid  to  buy  manure,  lest  he  should  find  it  out ; 
and  that  was  always  the  way  with  these  people.’' 
Peculiarly  Irish,  will  be  the  comment  of  the  Saxon 
reader ;  and  still  more  Irish  is  another  practice  of  the 
same  kind — borrowing  money  at  seven  per  cent,  to  pay 
their  rent,  when  they  have  money  of  their  own  lying 
in  the  bank  at  two  or  three  per  cent.,  all  to  make 
the  land  agent  believe  in  their  poverty.  This  land 
question  and  its  solution  is  the  only  political  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  take  any  real 
interest.  They  support  Home  Rule  only  because 
they  look  to  it  as  a  means  of  getting  what  they 
want.  If  Barney  O’Shea  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true 
spokesman  of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  Home  Rulers 
will  lose  their  hold  in  constituencies  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  in  getting  the 
desired  settlement  of  the  Land  Question.  This  is  a 
stronger  feeling  with  them  than  their  devotion  to  the 
priesthood  ;  and,  strong  as  the  priests  are  in  the  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  of  their  wives,  even  the  priests  are 
powerless  to  carry  an  election  unless  they  humour  the 
feeling  of  the  farmers  about  the  land.  The  one  thing, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  priests  care  for  is  the  control 
of  education.  Mr.  Hogan  was  opposed  by  Father 
Corkran  of  Peatstown  because  he  refused  to  put  this 
in  the  foreground.  But  he  carried  the  election  in  spite 
of  the  ecclesiastical  pressure  against  him,  and  when  the 
election  was  won.  Father  Corkran  could  not  afford  to 
quarrel  with  the  farmers.  One  bond  of  union  between 
priest  and  parishioner  is  described  in  the  following 
passage : — 

Father  Jim  Corkran,  from  Peatstown,  with  a  gorgeous  black 
velvet  waistcoat,  swaggered  about,  casting  as  he  did  so  sharp  glances 
in  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Shea,  of  Mulla  Castle ;  one  of 
whom  was  reported  to  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  prosperous 
wholesale  dealer  of  the  Metro^lis.  Father  Jim,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  after  his  “denunciation,”  had  been  reconciled  with 
the  Sheas  for  some  time.  Ned  Shea  was  amiable  and  careless,  and 
hjs  wife  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 
Father  Jim’s  “  bark,”  as  the  saying  goes,  “  was  worse  than  his 
bite.”  He  prided  himself  on  his  peaceful,  forgiving  disposition; 
moreover,  he  was  one  of  that  class  who  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  forgiving  themselves.  The  fact  that  there  were  three  daughters 


really  a  perfect  study.”  “Aye,”  replies  another,  “a 
drop  of  ditch-water  under  a  microscope ;  everybody 
pusuing  upwards  on  the  social  ladder,  kicking  down 
those  behind.”  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  writer 
chooses  to  look  at  Dublin  society.  If  there  are  any 
stable  elements  in  that  society  she  has  ignored  them ; 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  people  introduced  to 
us  here  are  either  pushing  up,  the  men  elbowing  their 
way  forwards,  the  women  intriguing  for  good  marriages, 
or  yielding  to  the  charms  of  betting,  speculating,  and 
other  dissipations  and  temptations,  and  making  the  best 
of  their  way  downwards.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  state  of 
things  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  it  affords  ample 
materials  for  lively  sketches  of  character,  and  the  writer 
avails  herself  of  them  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
humour.  We  have  used  the  feminine  pronoun  in 
speaking  of  the  writer,  but  the  sex  is  not  very  easy  to 
make  out ;  on  the  one  hand,  only  a  woman  could  have 
the  intimate  knowledge  here  shown  of  the  ways  of 
school-girls  and  match-making  mammas ;  and  on  the 
other,  it  is  not  often  that  women  know  so  well  the 
habits  of  dissipated  undergraduates,  and  the  tricks  of 
electioneering,  or  have  such  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
bearings  of  political  parties.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  in¬ 
cline  to  think  that  the  feminine  pronoun  is  the  right  one, 
chiefly  because  here  and  there  we  meet  with  little  items 
which  seem  to  have  been  brought  in  for  no  purpose 
except  to  show  a  living  familiarity  with  the  foibles  of 
the  other  sex. 

There  is  a  verisimilitude  about  the  characters  in  ‘  Ho¬ 
gan,  M.P.’  which  suggests  that  they  have  their  proto- 
tj’'pes  in  real  life,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  traits 
are  humorously  exaggerated.  It  is  chiefly  with  Roman 
Catholic  society  that  the  author  deals,  and  with  two 
sections  of  it,  which,  she  seems  to  imply,  constitute 
almost  the  whole,  the  one  composed  of  impecunious 
gentlefolk  with  all  the  pathetically  ludicrous  failings  of 
decayed  gentility,  the  other  of  suddenly  enriched 
tradesfolk,  chiefly  “  whiskey  people,”  with  all  the  offen¬ 
sive  failings  of  vulgar  wealth.  The  author  exhibits  the 

{H'culiarities  of  both  sections  with  heartily  malicious 
inmour.  She  considers  that  recent  Irish  legislation  has 
helped  to  confirm  them  in  their  social  inferiority.  The 
Protestant  gentlefolk,  gradually  stripped  of  their  civil 
privileges,  have  taken  refuge  in  their  social  dignity,  and 
keep  almost  entirely  by  themselves.  Protestant  society  is 


keep  al most  entirely  by  themselves.  Protestant  society 
the  only  good  society  in  Dublin,  and  it  has  become  more 
exclusive  since  the  badges  of  civil  inferiority  have  one 
by  one  been  removed  from  the  “  R.  C.’s.”  The  levelling- 
up  of  the  civil  gulf  has  created  a  deeper  social  gulf, 
and  has  produced  that  restlessness  in  Dublin  society 
which  the  writer  deplores  and  depicts  with  such  vigour. 
We  like  her  portraits  of  the  female  members  of  that 
society  best.  The  Sweenys,  the  Branigans,  and  the 
Raffertys,  the  Bragintons,  and  the  Bursfords,  with 
their  family  feuds  and  rivalries,  and  the  spiteful  things 
they  say  and  do,  are  sketched  a  little  roughly  perhaps, 
and  not  with  the  finish  of  a  practised  hand,  but  with 
rare  dash  and  freshness.  No  page  is  dull  that  contains 
any  trace  of  these  exceedingly  Irish  individuals.  Miss 
O’Hegarty  is  a  good  type  of  the  real  old  Irish  lady — 
poor,  vain  of  her  connexion  with  aristocracy  and  apt  to 
exaggerate  it,  keen  of  speech,  and  kind  of  heart. 
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in  the  house,  with  fortunes  of  fifteen  hundred  each,  had  no  doubt 
something  to  do  with  it.  Father  Jim  was  by  no  means  too  well  off, 
and  could  not  afford  to  hare  the  percentage  on  so  considerable  a 
sum  of  money  “  go  past  ”  him.  His  parish,  though  wide  in  extent, 
was  neither  populous  nor  rich.  Emigration  and  eviction  had  wofully 
thinned  out  the  class  of  small  farmers,  who  form  the  main  support 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  priests,  as  they  do  that  of  the  country  at 
large  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  like  his  confreres^  to  supply  the  deficit 
in  his  income  by  taxing  the  wealthy  few.  Five  per  cent,  is  not  an 
uncommon  fee.  It  is  almost  the  rule  when  the  woman’s  fortune  is 
under  five  hundred  pounds ;  when  it  exceeds  that  sum,  a  special 
arrangement  is  made  between  the  priest  and  the  bride’s  family. 
This  custom,  unknown  in  any  other  Catholic  country,  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin.  Formerly,  it  was  usual  to  send  round  a 
plate  pil^  with  cake  after  the  wedding  feiist;  and  the  guests  each 
took  a  piece,  and  laid  down  his  subscription, — which  formed  the 
marriage  fee.  Forty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  wedding  every 
week  where  there  is  not  one  now  in  the  year,  this  mode  was  found 
to  suit  very  well ;  but  with  altered  circumstances  the  priests  have 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  it. 

Altogether  ‘  Hogan  M.P.*  is  a  most  entertaining  novel, 
and  instructive  as  well,  if  the  writer  is  not  pretending 
to  be  more  behind  the  scenes  than  she  is.  We  have 
many  Irish  novels,  but  this  is  out  of  the  ordinary  run. 
Ireland  is  passing  through  rapid  changes,  and  a  picture 
of  contemporary  life  in  that  country  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  somewhat  satirical  observer,  apparently  familiar 
with  the  reality,'  and  gifted  with  an  easy  power  of 
vigorous  description,  has  plenty  of  fresh  attractions.  *It 
is  not  the  conventional  Irishman  that  we  meet  in  ‘Hogan 
M.P.’;  nor  the  historical  Irishman  of  any  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  past,  but  figures  that  claim  to  be  the  Irish¬ 
man  and  Irishwoman  of  a  certain  class  of  society  at 
the  present  time. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

English  sculpture  shows  at  present  but  small  promise  of 
revival.  From  among  the  paintings  of  the  year  it  has  been 
possible  to  select  creditable  examples  of  nearly  every  style,  and 
in  several  instances  the  chief  representative  works  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  others  that  we  have  not  found  space  or  opportunity 
to  mention,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  well  deserving  of 
study.  In  the  department  of  sculpture  the  labours  of  criticism 
are  brought  within  much  narrower  limits.  There  is  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  work  exhibited  about  which  nothing  at  all 
_  „„1J.  It  tempts  neither  to  praise  nor  blame,  being 


can  be  said 

content  with  mere  insignificance,  and  having  in  it  no  suggestion 
of  the  kind  of  new  experiment  that  attests  vitality.  A  daring 
violation  of  artistic  law  serves  sometimes  to  illustrate  with 
force  the  neglected  principles  of  beauty,  and  is  sometimes 
interesting,  for  the  evidence  of  gifts  that  may  afterwards  find 
truer  exercise.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  decadence  in  art  that  is 
too  dull  even  to  arouse  criticism,  and  to  this  point  English 
sculpture  seems  now  to  have  fallen.  Devoid  of  ml  intellectual 
distmction  and  feeble  in  its  technical  science,  it  sinks  to  the 
level  of  almost  mechanical  production,  satisfied  with  a  vulgar 
success  and  with  a  poor  measure  of  commonplace  skill. 
Failure  of  ideas  and  an  imperfect  technical  training  seem  to 
combine  to  depress  English  sculpture  at  the  present  time ;  and 
so  rigid  are  the  req^uirements  of  art  in  this  department  that  the 
absence  of  either  of  these  elements  at  once  stamps  the  result 
with  a  poverty  that  is  not  to  be  concealed  by  any  resources  of 
sentimentalism  or  by  any  mere  prettiness  in  execution. 

The  few  examples  of  a  superior  character  stand  out  with  re¬ 
markable  distinctness.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  terra¬ 
cottas  of  M.  Dalou,  the  presence  of  which  gives  some  hint  of 
what  one  prominent  school  of  modem  Frencn  sculptors  are  now 
attempting.  This  school  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  inspired  by 
the  examjpe  ofCarpeaux^  and  the  interest  of  their  work  depends 
upon  the  effort  to  establish  in  sculpture  a  kind  of  art  that  shall 
correspond  to  the  painting  of  genre.  The  charm  of  M.  Dalou’s 
figures  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  the  attempt  was  worth 
making,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  two  careful  studies  of 
peasant  life  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  value  in  point 
of  freedom  and  new  resource  which  this  new  study 
will  bring  to  the  artist.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  such  are  the  only  themes  which  the  modem  sculptor 
can  interpret  with  sincerity;  but  this  conclusion  means  no 
more  than  at  the  moment  we  have  but  few  artists 
sufficiently  gifted  to  present  a  higher  ideal  with  conviction. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  assert  the  same  limitation  in  regard 
to  English  painting,  because  there  are  happily  to  be  found 
English  painters  vmo  give  a  practical  denial  to  the  theory 
that  would  confine  the  effort  of  the  artist  to  a  mere  portraiture 
We  may  well,  however,  be  grateful  to  M.  Dalou 
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of  manners.  We  may  well,  however,  be  ^teful  to  M.  Dalou 
for  showing  how  much  grace,  of  a  truly  sculptural  order,  is 
consistent  with  a  precise  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  modern  cos¬ 
tume.  His  two  old  people  in  church  (1386)  are  rendered  with 
an  exquisite  feeling  and  a  perfect  taste.  M.  Dalou  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  figures  of 
humble  life  to  the  sculptor*s  skill,  for  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
realise  that  grave  energy  of  action  that  inspired  the  rustic 
forms  with  wnich  Millet  used  to  people  his  solemn  landscape. 
He  is  content  to  seize  the  lighter  truths  of  his  subject,  and  to 
present  its  more  delicate  beauties,  but  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  attempt  his  success  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  It 
may  be  addea  of  this  artist’s  work  that  it  is  more  satisfying  in 
terra-cotta  than  in  marble.  Few  examples  of  modem  marble 
seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  sculptor’s  own  hand ;  they 
have  a  finish  that  is  mechanical  rather  than  artistic;  ^d 
M.  Dalou,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  group  of  mother  and  child, 
has  not  altogether  escaped  from  the  common  fault  of  the  time. 

There  is  one  example  in  the  exhibition  by  the  hand  of  an 
English  sculptor  that  carries  us  at  once  from  this  lighter  art  to 
the  consideration  of  the  most  serious  ideal.  This  is  the  bronae 
group  of  “  Valour  and  Cowardice,”  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens, 
the  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  Wellington  Monument  to  be 
erected  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  To  appreciate  fuller  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  the  group,  we  shall  nave  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  monument ;  and  even  to  understand^  the 
artist’s  motive  it  is  necessa]^  to  recall  some  of  the  details  of 
his  scheme.  At  the  base  oi  the  monument  there  will  be  tha 
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recnmbeiit  figure  of  the  Duke  in  death,  which  is  also  to  he 
found  in  these  galleries.  This  will  be  coyered  by  a  massive 
canopy  supported  b^  four  marble  pillars,  and  surmounted 
(according  to  the  original  scheme)  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  warrior  in  the  full  vigour  and  energy  of  life.  Between 
these  images  of  life  and  death  the  artist  intended  to  place 
the  grand  symbols  of  virtues,  by  right  of  which  both  are 
made  glorious.  From  the  heavy  comice  beneath  the  entabla¬ 
ture  me  symbolical  groups  of  Valour  and  Cowardice  and 
Truth  and  Falsehood  spring  out  on  either  side,  and  it  is  the 
first  of  these  two  groups  that  is  now  before  us.  But  after 
the  artist’s  design  was  conceived  and  worked  out  in  minia¬ 
ture,  the  late  Dean  Milman  contracted  the  curious  pre¬ 
judice  that  an  equestrian  statue  was  not  admissible  in  a 
cathedral,  and  accordingly  Stevens  was  ordered  to  strike 
out  of  his  design  the  living  figure  of  the  Duke.  But 
although  he  struck  it  out  of  nis  design  he  could  not 
strike  it  out  of  his  imagination,  and  before  his  death  he 
had  brought  very  near  to  completion  the  full-sized  model  of 
the  mounted  hero  which  the  Dean  had  refused  to  admit.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  induce 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  present  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  the  other,  to  restore  the  perfection  of  the  original 
plan.  The  eauestrian  statue  is  sufiiciently  complete  to  be  cast 
m  bronze,  and  if  the  consent  of  all  concerned  can  be  gained,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  horse  and  its  rider  should 
be  added.  We  say  this  advisedly,  because  without  it  the 
monument  will  necessarily  be  incomplete,  both  from  an  iman- 
native  and  a  merely  ornamental  point  of  view.  Imaginatively, 
because  these  symbolical  figures,  with  the  perpetual  strife 
that  they  syml^lise,  demand  the  living  and  active  figure 
to  justify  their  action,  and  to  exemplify  the  triumph  that 
they  set  forth.  The  incompleteness  in  a  decorative  sense 
is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  design.  The  two 
large  groups  "  elbowing  out,"  as  the  sculptor  expressed  it, 
want  some  structural  feature  to  restore  the  balance.  Structur- 
alfy  it  is  wanted,  and  it  is  no  less  needed  in  regard  to 
efiect  of  colour,  for  the  masses  of  bronze  and  marble  are,  with¬ 
out  the  crowning  group  in  bronze,  unevenly  distributed.  The 
quality  of  Stevens’  art,  as  shown  in  this  single  group,  seems  to 
us  to  plead  strongly  in  favour  of  his  judgment  in  any  matter 
which  concerned  his  own  art.  These  two  figures  have  not  so 
much  energy  and  movement  as  is  contained  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  group,  and  this  contrast  of  action  and  repose  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  monument  is,  as  it  were,  repeated  within  the 
group  itself.  Valour  sits  motionless  and  calm  above  the 
crushed  and  agitated  form  of  Cowardice.  She  still  holds  in 
her  hands  the  implements  of  conflict,  but  the  fight  is  over  and 
the  victory  won.  The  face  is  already  watchful  with  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  new  trials,  and  alert  for  unseen  dangers.  In  the 
sfyle  of  his  art  Mr.  Stevens  has  closely  followed  the  teaching 
01  Michael  Angelo.  He  has  taken  the  types  and  the  action  of 
the  Florentine  master,  and  has  imitated  his  treatment  of 
drapery  as  closely  as  his  expression  in  human  form.  But  the 
imitation  though  close  is  not  dead.  It  is  a  revival,  and  not  a 
copy  of  an  earlier  style,  and  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  every 
lino  of  the  design  that  the  teaching  of  the  master  has  been 
verified  by  trial  and  study  of  nature. 

Among  the  works  of  younger  artists  we  can  only  mention 
the  graceful  and  tender  group  of  Warrior  and  Wounded 
Youtn,”  by  H.  Thorneycroft. 


MUSIC. 

aIda. 

The  production  of  Verdi’s  latest  dramatic  work  at  Covent 
Garden  is  the  second  important  event  of  the  season  at  that 
theatre.  Like  Tannhauset'j  produced  some  weeks  ago,  Aida 
has  been  a  decided  success,  and  bids  fair  to  keep  a  lasting  place 
in  the  repertoire.  The  approval  thus  given  by  the  same 
audience  to  two  works  so  different  in  character  and  artistic  aim 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  For,  first  of  all,  discriminative  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  the  strong  side  of  the  fashionable  public  which 
frequents  our  Italian  opera-houses ;  and  secondly,  it  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  criticism  that  Verdi,  in 
nis  last  work,  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  German 
composer’s  manner,  with  how  much  justice  we  shall  presently 

AAA 

The  genesis  of  the  present  work  is  not  without  interest.  It 
was  written  at  the  invitation  of  the  Khedive  for  the  opening 
of  the  Viceregal  theatre  at  Cairo,  and  rumour  asserts  that 
the  subject  wiw  suggested  by  the  enlightened  Eastern  ruler 
himself.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  1872,  and  the 
work  was  nut  upon  the  stage  with  unprecedented  splendour, 
Md  regardless  of  expense.  After  hearing  these  details  Egyp¬ 
tian  landholders  will  no  doubt  witness  the  sad  fate  of  the 
beautiful  Aida  with  additional  melancholy  interest.  The  story 


of  Verdi’s  opera  is  contained  in  the  following  argument,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  book  of  words “  At  the  period  when  the  Pharaohs 
ruled  over  Egypt,  Aida,  daughter  of  Amonwro,  Ki^  of 
Ethiopia,  having  fallen  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  being  brought  to  Memphis,  was  given  m 
a  slave  by  their  king  to  his  daughter  Amneris,  who,  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  unknown  maid,  took 
her  into  favour  as  a  friend  and  sister,  Radames,  a  young 
captain  of  the  king’s  guards,  secretly  beloved  by  Amneris,  on 
beholding  Aida,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  his  passion  is  re¬ 
ciprocated  by  Aida.  The  proud  daughter  of  the  Phara(ms, 
suspecting  a  rival  in  her  slave,  swears  vengeance  should  her 
doimt  prove  a  certainty.  Meanwhile,  war  is  again  declared 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  Radames,  appointed  leader 
of  the  army,  departs  from  Memphis  to  fight  the  Ethiopian^ 
who,  headed  by  their  king,  have  invaded  Egypt,  and  invested 
Thebes.  The  enemy  defeated,  Radames  enters  the  delivered 
city  victorious,  laden  with  spoil,  and  followed  by  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  is  Amonasro  himself,  disguised  as  an  officer. 
Through  the  intercession  of  Radames  the  prisoners  are  ret  free, 
with  the  exception  of  Amonasro,  who,  being  recognised  re 
Aida’s  father,  is  detained  with  her  when,  as  a  reward  for  his 
great  service,  the  king  grants  to  Radames  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Amneris.  Amonasro,  in  his  captivity  having  noticed 
the  mutual  affection  existing  between  Radames  and  Aida,  re¬ 
solves  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  destruction  of  his  eneimes, 
re  there  is  a  new  war  impending  between  the  two  nations.  Find¬ 
ing  that  a  secret  meeting  has  been  appointed  between  the  two 
lovers  at  night  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  he  conceals  himself 
within  hearing,  and  obtains  information  of  the  plan  of  war  in¬ 
cautiously  revealed  by  Radames  to  Aida.  At  this  moment 
Ramphis,  the  High  Priest  of  Isis,  emerging  from  the  temple 
with  Amneris,  suddenly  surprises  Radames,  who,  accused  of 
having  betrayed  to  the  enemy  his  country’s  cause,  gives  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Ramphis.  Radames,  brought  to  judg¬ 
ment  and  condemned  to  be  buried  alive,  is  visited  by  Amnens, 
who  offers  him  pardon  from  the  king  on  condition  that  he 
renounces  Aida  for  ever.  On  his  reiusal,  and  as  the  stone  is 
already  enclosing  him,  he  discovers  Aida  by  his  side,  who  has 
contrived  to  penetrate  into  the  tomb,  and  is  come  to  prove  the 
depth  and  constancy  of  her  affection  by  sharing  his  fate." 

Although  deficient  from  a  higher  point  of  vie^,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  plot  as  an  operatic  libretto  is  not  without 
good  qualities.  There  is  abundance  of  love-making  between 
tenor  and  soprano ;  a  jealous  contralto,  a  plotting  bass,  are  not 
wanting ;  and  the  departure  and  victorious  return  of  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  army  at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  acts  respectively 
offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  brilliant  musical  and  scenic 
display.  The  only  two  characters  which  command  a  deeper 
interest  are  Ai'da,  the  captive  maiden,  longing  for  home,  but  at 
the  same  time  inspired  with  irresistible  passion  for  her 
country’s  foe ;  and  Amonasro,  her  father,  a  strong  man,  un¬ 
daunted  by  misfortune  and  determined  to  conquer  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  Radames,  the  wavering  lover,  and  tenor  of  the 
piece,  seems  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
Meyerbeer’s  Africaincj  and  is,  like  that  hero,  unworthy  of  the 
passion  he  inspires  j;  and  the  unrequited  love  of  Amneris  is 
too  much  wanting  in  modesty  to  gain  sympathy  from  the 
spectator.  Whether  she  is  intended  to  be  a  descendant  of, 
or  perhaps  identical  with,  Rhamsenitus’  daughter,  of  whom 
Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  second  book  of  his  History,  we 
cannot  tell.  Her  conduct  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  story 
told  of  the  latter  princess  by  the  scandal-loving  Greek.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  opera  Amneris  accosts  the  young 
captain  of  the  guards,  who  is  dreaming  of  victory,  with  im¬ 
passioned  words  of  unmaidenly  wooing,  thus  eloquently 
Englished  by  the  official  version  of  Covent  Garden : — 

Ah,  me  !  how  worthy  were  of  all  envy 

The  woman  whose  dearly  wished-for  presence 

Could  have  power  to  kindle  in  thee  such  rapture. 

^  The  two  finest  scenes  of  the  opera,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  are  the  second  scene  of  the  second  and  the  three  lost 
scenes  of  the  third  act.  In  the  former  Amneris  discovers  by  a 
trick  the  love  of  her  more  fortunate  rival  for  Radames,  and 
threatens  vengeance  against  the  slave.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  girls — the  revengeful  passion  of  Amneris,  the  calm 
but  proud  dignity  of  Aida,  secure  in  the  thought  of  her  love — 
is  admirably  rendered  by  Verdi’s  music,  which  is  appropriate 
throughout,  and  sometimes  rises  to  greatdramatic  intensity.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  third  act,  comprising 
the  secret  meeting  of  the  lovers,  overheard  by  Amonasro,  ana 
finally  interrupted  by  the  High  Priest  of  Isis.  The  duet  of  the 
lovers  is  in  the  best  vein  of  \  erdi’s  genius,  although  somewhat 
m^red  by  a  crude  wiisono  passage  at  the  end.  Throughout 
this  piece,  and  indeed  througnout  the  whole  opera,  we  notice  a 
decided  desire  on  Verdi’s  part  to  keep  aloof  from  the  hackneyed 
forms  and  formulas  of  operatic  writing.  There  is  no  trace  left 
of  that  hankering  after  dance-rhythms  which  in  his  earlier 
operas  suddenly  appear  in  the  most  tragic  situations;  the 
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master  is  eyidentlj  in  earnest,  and  not  for  a  moment  is  he 
allured  from  his  graver  purpose  by  the  temptations  of  easy  popu¬ 
larity.  To  some  extent  he  even  has  abandoned  the  aria  and 
other  forms  of  absolute  music,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
beaut^ul  romanza  for  soprano  in  the  third  act,  0  cieli  azzurri,” 
there  is  no  easily  separable  piece  of  vocal  music  to  be  found  in  the 
opera.  The  action,  moreover,  is  throughout  carried  on  in  the 
freer  forms  of  musical  dialogue,  such  as  the  arioso  and  the 
recitativo  obligato.  All  this,  the  reader  will  observe  at  once, 
is,  externally  at  least,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  first  an¬ 
nounced  by  Wagner,  of  whose  manner  of  instrumentetion  we 
also  find  distinct  traces  in  Verdi’s  score,  e.g»  the  introduction, 
which  in  its  structure  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin,  By  this  perhaps  un¬ 
conscious  imitation,  Verdi’s  music  has  decidedly  gained  in 
dignity,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  reamation  of  , 
Wagner’s  ideas  requires  a  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra  and  a  wealth  of  melodious  invention  such  as  are  at  the 
disposal  of  but  fe  w  composers.  Obtuse  or  prej  udiced  critics  talk  of 
Wagner’s  want  of  melody  merely  because  his  cantilena  is  fre¬ 
quently  transferred  from  the  voice  to  the  orchestra,  thus 
leaving  to  the  former  greater  freedom  in  rendering  the  accents 
of  dramatic  passion.  Next  to  Mozart,  and  perhaps  Schubert, 
Wi^er  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  melodious  composer  of 
modem  times,  in  spite  of  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
vocid  writing  which  music  owes  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  school,  Verdi  foremost  amongst  the  number.  We  do 
indeed  not  hesitate  to  assert,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem, 
that  the  latter  master  has  failed  in  Warner’s  declamatory  style, 
owing  to  his  want  of  sustained  melodious  breadth.  We  say 
this  without  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  numerous  beauties  of 
the  present  work.  Amongst  these  we  point  out,  in  addition  to 
those  already  alluded  to,  the  very  characteristic  and  original 
dance  of  the  priestesses  (act  i.,  scene  5),  and  the  admirable 
orchestral  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  where  the 
sweetness  of  a  southern  night  is  excellently  rendered  by  the 
music.  In  these  two  pieces  we  at  the  same  time  recognise  the 
most  successful  attempts  at  local  colouring.  In  the  march  of 
the  king’s  guards  in  the  first  act,  and  the  various  choruses  of 
priests,  we  fail  to  perceive  anything  that  reminds  us  vividly  of 
the  East  or  of  ^ypt  in  especial.  Seeing,  however,  how  little 
is  known  of  old  Egyptian  music,  we  ought  perhaps  not  to  be 
'more  fastidious  in  this  respect  than  the  audience  at  Cairo, 
which  recognised  in  Signor  Verdi’s  work  a  fair  representation 
of  Egypt  under  the  Pharoahs. 

The  mise-en-schie  at  Covent  Garden  was  remarkable  for 
splendour  and  gorgeousness  of  display  rather  than  for  artistic 
refinement.  To  the  scene-painter  we  recommend  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Layard  and  of  Smith.  His  ideas  of  the  Asiatic 
and  E^ptian  styles  of  wall-decoration  seem  to  be  somewhat 
entangled.  Only  the  night  scene  by  the  Nile  deserves  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  The  various  degrees  of  our  appreciation  of 
tne  principal  performers  may  be  summarised  in  this  manner : — 
Mme.  Patti  (Aida),  admirable  both  as  regards  singing  and 
acting,  the  rendering  of  the  scena,  Kitorna  vincitor ’’  (act  i., 
scene  6),  being  particularly  worthy  of  praise ;  Mme.  E.  Gindele 
(Amneris,  her  debut  in  England),  excellent  in  many  respects ; 
her  voice  is  a  beautiful  contralto  of  great  power  and  compass, 
her  acting  impressive,  but  somewhat  stagey ;  ”  Signor  Nicolini 
(Radames)  superior  in  singing  and  inferior  in  acting  to  Signor 
Graziani  (Amonasro).  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  conductor 
Signor  Bevignani,  who  obtained  an  ensemble  such  as  we  have» 
rarely  heard  at  Covent  Garden. 


DEAMA. 

FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  PRUDHON — M.  LAROCHE. 

M.  Prudhon,  in  spite  of  having  been  a  pupil  in  M.  Regnier’s 
class  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  having  played  at  the  Fran9ais 
ever  since  1865,  is  one  of  the  least  competent  actors  whom  one 
can  hope  to  see.  His  singular  stiffness  and  ungracious  aspect 
one  could  more  easily  get  over  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  an  obtrusive  air  of  self-importance  and  confidence.  M. 
^udhon  has  seldom  played  a  part  of  the  first  rank ;  be  is 
generally  cast  for  secondary  characters  which,  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  are  usually  high-bred  gentlemen.  To  these 
personages  M.  Prudhon  imparts  a  marvellous  deal  of  offence ; 
the  dull  heaviness  of  his  lace  and  bearing  is  carried  on  in  his 
voice ;  he  is  stupidly  familiar  where  he  should  be  attractively 
easy,  and  he  delivers  speeches  of  graceful  gallantry  so  that 
they  sound  like  ill-directedi  nsolences.  And  through  all  that 
he  does  he  preserves  the  injured  air  of  a  man  who  was  made 
for  better  things. 

M.  Laroche,  an  actor  of  considerable  talent  and  versatility, 
who  constantly  improves,  began  his  career  in  1802  at  the 


Fran^ais,  which  he  left  for  the  Vaudeville,  the  Od^on,  and  the 
Gaietd,  to  return  to  it  in  1870.  He  has  played  such  parts  as 
Nero  in  BrUannicuSf  and  Alceste  in  the  Misanthropef  not  with 
any  striking  success,  but  with  a  becoming  avoidance  of  fcdlure. 
As  Maurice  de  Saxe  in  Adrietme  Lecouvrew',  an  old  part  of 
M.  Bressant’s,  which  he  played  a  year  or  two  ago  with 
Mile.  Favart,  he  made  a  great  advance  upon  what  he  had  done 
before.  Grace  of  manner  and  diction  he  had  always  had,  but 
here  he  diralayed  a  passion  and  dignity  which  took  one  by 
surprise.  His  last  scene  with  Adrienne,  where,  bv  a  violent 
effort  of  his  own  will,  he  commands  hers,  so  as  to  drag  her  for 
a  brief  moment  out  of  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  poison 
i  that  has  seized  her,  was  full  of  intensity.  He  made  a jpre&ter 
success  than  this  as  Ragenhardt,  the  Saxon  captive,  in  La  FiUe 
de  Roland,  To  this  cabined  warrior’s  wild  and  gloomy  fi^re 
he  gave  a  singular  reality,  and  his  speech  of  defiance  nad 
all  the  nobility  of  an  untamed  spirit  struggling  with  its 
bonds.  About  his  first  appearance  in  ^is  par^  M. 
Mortier,  the  clever  Monsieur  de  L’Orchestre  of  the  Figaro, 
invented  an  amusing  anecdote.  At  the  last  moment  before  the 
curtain  went  up,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Saxon  soldier’s  long 
flaxen  wig  was  missing.  Everyone  was  in  despair.  Suddenly 
the  stage  manager  was  inspired.  **  Fetch  the  wig  which 
Mile.  Croizette  wore  as  Baronette,”  he  cried,  and  everyone 
breathed  again  as  the  cocottds  tresses  were  fastened  under  the 
warrior’s  helmet.  M.  Laroche  frequently  appears  in  the  part 
of  a  light-hearted  and  well-bred  younp^  man.  He  moves  well 
and  speaks  well,  but  he  wants  gaiety,  and  woifid  succeed 
better  if  he  could  rid  himself  of  a  crooked  and  sickly  smile 
which  he  employs  to  suggest  it. 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 

A  Continental  journal  which  is  bitten  with  Anglophobia, 
and  which  fathers  the  whole  course  of  events  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  since  May  last,  upon  the  action  of  the  English  embassy 
there,  says  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  during  his  diplomatic  career, 
has  had  considerable  opportunities  to  exercise  himself  in  the 
manipulation  of  a  dethronement  policy.  He  happened  to  be 
ambassador  at  Naples  when  King  Ferdinand  was  overthrown. 
Ho,  by  chance,  was  at  Athens  when  Otho  was  ejected.  Then 
he  was  at  Madrid  when  the  sainted  Isabella  had  to  leave  the 
country.  Lastly — but  who  knows  whether  it  will  be  last  P— 
he  acted  as  ambassador  in  Turkey  when  Abdul  Aziz  was 
dethroned.  He  has  thus  enjoyed  rich  sources  of  experience  in 
that  particular  line.  E  ben  trovato. 

People  begin  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby 
are  on  speaking  terms.  Almost  always  of  late,  when  a  state¬ 
ment  has  to  be  made  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  observed  that  while 
the  Prime  Minister  says  one  thing  the  Foreign  Secretary  says 
another.  While  Mr.  Disraeli  is  announcing  to  the  Commons 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  some 
statement.  Lord  Derby  is  found  informing  the  Lords  that  the 
statement  is’  substantially  correct.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
being  cheered  by  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Disraeli  that  thingps  in 
the  Government  are  looking  rather  hopeful  than  otherwise ; 
the  House  of  Lords  is  listening  to  the  expression  of  Lord 
Derby’s  regret  that  there  now  seems  no  possibility  of  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.  No  doubt  passing  events  must  assume  a 
different  aspect  when  viewed  by  a  man  with  a  lively  fancy 
who  knows  nothing  about  facts  from  that  which  they  assume 
in  the  eyes  of  one  who  is  great  upon  facts  and  has  no  fancy. 
But  it  is  a  pity  some  compromise  cannot  be  effected  between 
fact  and  fancy  by  a  preliminary  conference. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  in  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  New 
York  Nation  of  June  15,  on  Montenegro’s  importance  to  insur¬ 
rection  in  Turkey,  says  : — There  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  a*  thi» 
insurrection  has  gone  its  great  strength  has  been  in  the  Montene¬ 
grin  volunteers  in  it — not  from  the  numerical  force,  but  from  the 
higher  character  of  the  organisation  introduced  by  them  and  the 
moral  influence  of  their  presence.  There  is  no  more  doubt  in  my 
mind  (and  I  have  had  an  inside  view  of  the  affair  since  August 
last),  that  if  at  any  time  Montenegro  had  sent  10,000  men  into 
the  field  of  hostilities,  the  Turks  would  have  been  irretrievably 
beaten  on  that  side,  and  that  any  attempt  to  avenge  themselves 
on  Montenegro  by  the  southern  frontier  would  have  been 
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e<][uallj  put  ftt  naught  by  the  15,000  men  left  for  its  defence. 
We  hare,  moreover,  good  military  authority  (Herr  von 
Wickede,  the  German  military  critic)  for  believing  that  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Servia  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  any 
army  Turkey  could  now  put  in  the  field,  even  if  it  were  con¬ 
centrated  to  attack  these  two  Principalities.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case  that  already  15,000  men  are  required  for 
a  new  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  ;  and  the  garrisons  in  Crete, 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Albania  must  be  strengthened  to  meet 
movements  threatened  there,  which  will  certainly  be  precipi¬ 
tated  if  the  garrisons  are  withdrawn,  and  which  now  wait  only 
for  Montenegro  to  declare  itself.” 

It  is  whispered  that  Sir  Salar  J ung’s  mission  to  England 

as  proved  to  be  a  failure.  He  has  not  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in 
impressing  our  Government  with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  the 
claims  he  urges,  or  at  least  with  a  sense  of  the  expediency  of 
recognising  them.  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  particular  disinclined, 
it  is  believed,  to  encourge  the  idea  that  England  could  now  go 
back  to  the  discussion  of  old  claims  and  responsibilities.  Sir 
Salar  Jung  is  understood  to  have  come  to  England  full  of  faith 
in  the  romantic  and  sympathetic  mood  awakened  in  the  English 
Government  by  the  reception  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
India,  and  to  be  now  considerably  disappointed.  His  stay  in 
this  country  will  probably  not  be  long. 

Journalists  and  literary  men  are  complaining  much  of  Mr. 
Waddy,  Q.C.,  for  having,  in  his  application  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  against  the  publisher  of  the  Worlds  assumed 
that  the  author  of  certain  annonymous  articles  in  that  paper 
was  a  writer  whom  he  very  clearly  indicated.  Mr.  Waddy, 
perhaps,  in  this  particular  instance,  knew  he  was  right,”  but 
every  journalist  knows  that  public  conjecture  as  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  anonymous  articles  is  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases 
absurdly  wrong.  Even  brother  journalists  are  themselves 
constantly  mistaken.  A  good  story,  and  a  perfectly  true  one, 
may  illustrate  the  fact.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  series 
of  singularly  brilliant  political  sketches  appeared  in  a 
London  daily  paper.  There  was  great  curiosity  about 
the  authorship.  The  editor  of  the  paper  met  one  night 
in  society  another  editor,  who  asked  him  point-blank  for  the 
author’s  name.  The  former,  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
merely  evading  an  inconvenient  question  by  a  sure  and  obvious 
joke,  answered  that  the  author  was  a  Mr.  Smith,  a  young 
man  from  the  country.”  To  his  amazement  there  appeared 
next  day  a  paragraph  in  the  other  gentleman’s  paper,  announc¬ 
ing,  on  authority,”  that  the  brilliant  articles,  of  which  every¬ 
one  was  talking,  were  the  work  of  a  young  man  from  the 
country,  named  Smith.” 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not^take  away  the  bearer  of 
some  distinguished  name.  This  week  the  name  is  that  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  our  genera¬ 
tion  has  seen.  Miss  Martineau  was  bom  ^in  1802,  and  was 
therefore  seventy-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  Tuesday  night.  The  Daily  Heics  of  Thursday 
contained  a  very  interesting  autobiographic  memoir,  and  we 
believe  that  a  fuller  autobiography  will  soon  be  published. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  from  Mr.  Irving’s  farewell  speech  at  the 
Lyceum,  last  week,  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  play 
Richard  III.  We  have  more  than  once  said  that  this  is  a 
part  for  which  Mr.  Irving  is  peculiarly  qualified.  As  admirers 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  abilities,  and  consistent  objectors  to  his  imper¬ 
sonations  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  we  are  glad  that 
he  has  at  last  chosen  a  character  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
achieve  success. 

At  the  first  performance  of  Aida  at  Covent  Garden  one  of 
the  attendants  of  a  distinguished  personage  observed  that  the 
Pyramids  represented  in  one  scene  as  close  to  the  Temple  are 
in  reality  scores  of  miles  away.  This  objection  was  met  by 
the  ready  suggestion  that  one  should  allow  for  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  the  air  in  Egypt.  • 

Lord  Henry  Lennox,  whose  accident  a  few  months  ago 
proved  so  serious  as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  for  public  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  compel  him  when  attending  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  make  use  of  crutches,  and  to  vote  while  remaining 


in  his  seat  instead  of  going  into  the  Lobby,  is  now  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  House  and  move  about 
without  assistance. 

We  learn  from  El  Comercio,  of  Lima,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  Government  of  Peru,  as  well  as  the  chief  newspaper  in  that 
Republic,  that  the  Mormons  are  about  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  one  of  the  North-West  provinces,  and  that  the  Government 
of  President  Pardo  has  made  liberal  grants  of  land  in  the 
fertile  valleys  which  lie  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cordilleras  to  this  sect  and  people.  No  country  has  a  more 
varied  population  than  Peru,  but  it  is  far  too  scant  for  the 
demands  of  its  rich  and  almost  boundless  soil.  The  Mormons 
may,  if  they  have  free  course,  do  much  towards  remedying  that 
defect,  and  we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  Peru  will  bite 
her  nails  for  having  parted  with  her  guano,  and  when — who 
knows — she  may  come  to  us  for  some  patent  sewage.  This 
ought  to  cause  an  upward  movement  in  sewage  shares,  and 
Peruvian  bondholders  should  likewise  lift  up  their  heads. 

Les  Dankheff  is  apparently  going  to  be  a  source  of  great  con¬ 
tention  to  those  who,  not  content  with  seeing  a  strong  play 
well  acted,  are  frantically  desirous  of  finding  out  the  exact 
fount  of  inspiration  from  which  author,  or  authors,  drew  the 
main  idea  of  the  work.  As  we  suggested  last  week,  the  lead¬ 
ing  incident  of  the  play — that  of  a  man  sacrificing  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  friend  when  both  love  the  same  woman — is  not 
an  altogether  uncommon  one,  and  we  gave  an  example  which 
occurred  in  America  a  few  years  ago  as  a  very  striking  parallel 
Balzac’s  “  Frfere  d’Armes,”  in  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  is  very 
similar,  and  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced.  But  now 
it  seems  that  some  one  regards  the  play  as  exactly  the  same  as 
a  drama  bearing  the  name  of  The  Serfy  which  was  produced  in 
London  many  years  ago.  The  other  side  insist  that  the  only 
resemblance  consists  in  the  fact  that  both  the  plays  contain 
characters  named  Ossip  and  Madimir.  Even  if  this  were  so, 
may  no  play  have  Jacques  and  Oliver  for  characters  because 
they  have  already  appeared  in  As  You  Like  It  f  The  matter 
may  become  as  prominent  as  were  some  of  the  discussions  over 
certain  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  books.  We  only  hope  it  may 
not.  Can’t  they  let  us  alone  ? 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  London  will  stand  in  need  of  re¬ 
building  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  however,  it  were  possible 
to  erect  a  new  London  on  the  basis  of  the  old,  one  of  the  first 
labours  necessary  would  be  to  turn  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  improving  our  theatres.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
are  incommodiously  built,  badly  ventilated,  and  the  means  of 
entrance  and  exit,  most  important  in  case  of  fire  or  any  sudden 
alarm,  are  generally  lamentably  insufiicient  for  the  purpose  of 
rapid  clearance.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  now  to  materially 
alter  the  present  arrangements  of  our  theatres,  but  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  urgently  impressed  upon  those  who  purpose  build¬ 
ing  new  ones  that  the  chief  objects  in  going  to  a  theatre  are  to 
see  and  hear  as  well  and  as  comfortably  as  possible,  and  that 
such  objects  should  be  furthered,  not  impeded.  Also  since 
the  introduction  of  chairs  into  vacant  spaces  seems  an  absolute 
necessity,  houses  in  future  might  be  made  large  enough  to 
allow  of  this,  and  leave  'at  the  same  time  a  breathing  space 
around. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  caused  Professor  Tyndall’s 
work  on  Sound  to  be  translated  and  published  for  a  price 
equalling  about  ls.  6d.  of  our  money. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  productions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  is  the  **  Centennial  safe.”  In  this  safe,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  any  person  may  have  his  or  her  autograph  locked 
up,  not  to  be  exhibited  again  until  the  year  1976.  The  being 
must  be  very  desirous  of  any  sort  of  fame  who  seeks  this  means 
of  having  his  name  not  quite  forgotten.  We  should  think  that 
a  very  large  number  of  John  Smiths  will  be  discovered  when 
this  new  Pandora’s  box  comes  to  be  opened. 

Among  the  most  interesting  examples  of  American  art  to  be 
found  in  the  Centennial  is  the  William  Cullen  Bryant  silver 
vase.  The  vase  is  entirely  covered  with  a  fretwork  of  apple 
branches  and  blossoms,  beneath  which  are  the  primrose  and 
the  amaranth.  The  body  of  the  vase  bears  medallions  of  the 
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poet,  his  life  and  works.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
portrait  bust,  and  a  study  of  Poet^  contemplating  Nature, 
represented  by  two  female  figures,  ^tween  these  two  prin¬ 
cipal  medallions  there  are  four  groups,  illustrating  scenes  in 
the  poet’s  life.  The  first  represents  him  with  his  father,  who 
points  out  Homer  to  his  son.  The  next  shows  him  as  the 
student  of  Nature,  the  youth  who  wrote  *  Thanatopsis.’  The 
third  design  illustrates  his  journalistic  life,  and  the  fourth 
presents  him  as  the  translator  in  his  old  age  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  The  lower  part  of  the  bowl  is  characteristically 
ornamented  with  the  cotton  plant  and  Indian  corn,  and  the 
neck  is  encircled  with  primrose  and  ivy,  and  the  fringed 
gentian.” 

A  new  school  of  painting  has  arisen  in  Belgium,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  **  Teruveren  School,”  so  called  from  Teru- 
veren,  a  pretty  Flemish  village  about  two  leagues  from 
Brussels,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Soignes.  In  this 
village  a  number  of  the  youth  of  Belgian  art  have  come  to¬ 
gether  as  students  of  Nature,  and  form  the  school  which  may 
yet  be  a  famous  name  in  the  history  of  modem  painting.  The 
first  of  the  school,  Hippolyte  Boulenger,  who  gave  promise  of 
great  things,  died  a  few  months  ago  of  chest  disease.  The 
progress  of  the  malady  was  hastened  by  his  incessant  devotion 
to  his  art.  Joseph  Coosemans  and  Jules  Montigny  are  at 
present  two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  body  of 
Nature-worshippers. 

The  chief  result  so  far  of  the  robbery  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  been  the  publication  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  photographs  of  the  fair  lady.  To  those  who 
did  not  see  the  picture,  these  may  prove  some  slight  con¬ 
solation  ;  to  those  who  did,  they  will  be  memorial  of  a  face 
which,  though  not  perhaps  one  **  to  lose  youth  for,  to  occupy 
age  with  the  dream  of,”  like  Mr.  Browning’s  Likeness,” 
should  not  at  least  be  all  forgotten. 

George  Eliot  has  recently  been  somewhat  taken  to  task  by 
certain  of  her  critics  for  the  too  frequent  use  of  scientific 
slang  and  the  occasional  obscurity  of  her  expressions.  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  we  really  must  object  to  such  explanations  of 
difficult  phrases  as  that  made  by  a  New  York  magazine  of  the 
meaning  of  her  words  **  warm-paleness,”  which,  according  to 
this  authority,  is  identical  with  the  hue  of  a  man’s  face  who 
struggles  wildly  on  the  perilous  edge  of  a  piece  of  orange  pe  el 
and  is  too  pious  to  swear. 

Seven  young  Chinese  officers — namely.  Captain  Pien,  and 
the  Lieutenants  Lin  Fang  Pu,  Juen  Ju  Tzeen,  Yang  Tei  Ming, 
Wang  Tei,  Tscha  Nin  Bian,  and  Zu  Jau  Tzai — have  arrived  at 
Berlin,  in  order  to  enter  the  Military  Academy,  and  then  to 
be  attached  to  some  German  regiments.  They  have  been 
received  by  the  War  Minister.  The  Japanese  Prince  Kita 
Schiwakava-no-Mya,  uncle  of  the  Mikado,  who  has  studied  at 
the  Military  Academy,  will  take  part  in  the  next  journey] of  the 
German  General  Staff. 

Professor  Ehrenberg,  the  renewed  German  scientist,  who  is 
now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  lies  hopelessly  ill  ,*  and  his  death 
is  apprehended  at  every  moment. 

Professor  Heinrich  Wuttke  has  died  at  Leipzig.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Bagatz,  where  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his 
health,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  some  lectures  on  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848-0,  when  his  life  was  ended 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Before,  during,  and  after  the  German 
Revolution,  he  belonged  to  the  Radical  and  Democratic 
party;  acting  together,  in  former  years,  with  Robert  Blum. 

In  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  he  represented  the 
same  constituency  ns  Robert  Blum,  after  the  latter  had  been 
murdered  by  an  Imperial  court-martial  at  Vienna.  Down  to 
his  death.  Professor  Wuttke  was  a  persistent  antagonist  of 
Prussian  hegemony,  though  himself  by  birth  a  Prussian  citizen. 
His  zeal  occasionally  led  him  into  too  close  contact  with 
parties  pursuing  the  same  aim,  but  which  were  antagonistic 
also  to  the  principles  of  enlightenment  Professor  Wuttke  was 
a  splendid  orator.  During  the  last  few  years  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  public  life,  being  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  turn 
of  affairs. 
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AX  IXDKPKXDENT  WUKLT  RKVnW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

PlUCB  8d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  S,560,  JUNE  24,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  New  Ottoman  Constitution.  Liberal  Criticism  of  Consenrativo  Finance. 
Polite  Vituperation.  Disguised  Strength. 

Floggring  in  the  Navy.  General  Fadejeff’s  Writings, 

Sketches  of  North  Italian  Rural  Life: — I.  The  Parish  Priest. 


Vivisection, 


A  Doubtful  Dream. 


Mr.  Symonds’  New  Volume.  The  Opium  Superstition. 

Prom  Pall  Mall  to  the  Punjaub.  Art  Handbooks.  The  Manchester  Man. 
New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Music. 


Drama. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15«.  per  annum 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.O. 


The  royal  st.  james’s  theatre.— 

Sole  Lessee  .  .  .  Mrs.  JOHN  WOOD.  » 

LES  DANTCHEPP. — ^This  famous  comedy-drama,  the  only  great  snocess  of 
the  Parisian  season,  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.80,  by  the  entire  Company  of  the 
Th^tre  de  rOd6on,  where  it  has  been  played  to  crowded  houses  for  upwards  of 
140  nights.  MM.  Masset,  Porel,  Marais,  and  Monbars;  Mdlle.  Antonine,  Mdlle. 
Helene  Petit,  and  Madame  Fargueil. 

In  consequence  of  this  immense  success  additional  rows  of  stalls  hare  been 
added.  The  management  most  respectfully  request  that  the  audience  will  be 
seated  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

Box-offlee  open  daily  from  Nine  to  Five. 


]\/rR.  GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  EXHIBITION  of 

IvX  DRAWINGS,  SKETCHES,  and  TROPHIES  of  INDIA  and  KASHMIR. 
NOW  OPEN  DAILY,  from  Ten  till  Six  o’clock,  at  148  Nkw  Boxd  Strbkt, 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER, 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Pull  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 


AN  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  September  25,  for  TWO  SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £60  and  £40  respectively.  The  Subjects  will  bo  the 
same  as  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  M.B.  Examination  at  the  London 
University  (see  University  Calendar.) 

Also,  on  September  28,  for  TWO  BUXTON  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  and 
£20  respectively,  in  the  Subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Examination,  as  regulated 
by  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration. 

Intending  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  not  later  than  September  20. 

Particulars  may  ascertained  on  application  to  the  Sbcretart,  at  the 
Medical  College,  Turner  Street,  Mile  End,  E. 


The  LI  VERPOOL  and  LONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonus  Polides  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agrents  of  the  Company. 

*»*  Fite  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fiftwn  days  therefrom. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

A.  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  8t  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  literal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  fidllng 
due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  9th  July,  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


POURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  Jamee’a. 

V.^  Established  1851,  and  oompo^  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOOBAPIIIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

JL  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseographioal,  Nnmismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
I.eamed  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Natore,  dm.,  Ao. 

For  terms  and  Spedmons,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathboae 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtxr. 


/ 
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HE  CLEVELAND  EXTENSION  MINERAL 

EAILWAT  COJIPANT. 


:  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

TOB,  UFB,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

Offloc:  —  No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Meeera.  ORINDLAY  6i  CO.,  66  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Gormior.— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 

Sub-Oovemor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

Deputy -Oottmor. — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

Dirtetort. 

LonU  Hath,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Oapt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  E.N. 

David  Powell,  Beq. 

WilHam  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Beq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Bsq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 

Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

WilUam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


Incorporated  by  the  Cleveland  Extension  Mineral  Railway  Act,  1873  (36  & 
37  Viet.  cap.  135). 


By  Section  60  of  the  above  Act,  powers  have  been  granted  to  this  Ckimpany 
and  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  to  enter  into  AGREEMENTS  for 
the  MANAGEMENT,  Use,  Working,  and  Maintenance  of  the  RaUway,  for  the 
Supply  of  Rolling  or  Working  Sto(^,  and  of  OflBoers  and  Servants,  for  the 
oonduct  of  iSafllc  on  the  Railway  and  for  interchange  of  Traffic  between  the 
two  Companies. 

Directors. 

Appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Joseph  Dodds,  ^.,  M.P.,  Stookton,  Vioe-Cniairman  of  the  Darlington  Iron 
Company  (Limite^,  Chairman. 

John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Stockton. 

Peter  Graham,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Liverton  Ironstone  Company  (Limited), 
Cleveland  and  London. 

Sampson  Lloyd  Foster,  Esq,,  Callipers  Hall,  Chipperfleld. 

Bankers. — The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  112,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.C.,  and  ite  luwncbes. 

SouerroRS. 

Messrs.  Sharp  and  Ullithome,  1,  Field  Court,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.,  London. 

(Tharles  Ernest  Cadle,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Enoineers. 

Edward  Wilson,  Bsq.,  C.B.,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  London,  Consulting 
Engineer. 

R.  Francis  Reed,  Bsq.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Stockton. 

Secretary.— P.  Pattison,  Esq. 

Offices — 4,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W.,  London. 

Issue  of  £154,000,  part  of  the  total  Share  Capital  of  the  Company,  which  is 
£170,000,  the  balance  of  £16,000  not  being  reqirtred  for  the  constmctlon  of  the 
works  at  present  contract^  for.  This  Capital  will  be  issued  in  16,400  Shares  of 
£10  each. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Applications  are  invited  for  15,400  Shares  of  £10  each  in  the  Cleveland  Ex¬ 
tension  Mineral  Railway  Company,  payable  : — 

£1  Deposit  on  Application. 

£2  on  Allotment. 

Further  calls  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Company,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  section  of  the  Act. 

[§  8.  One-flfth  of  the  amount  of  a  Share  shall  be  the  greatest  amount  of  a 
coll,  and  two  montlis  at  least  shall  be  the  interval  between  successive  calls,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  amount  of  a  Share  shall  be  the  ntmost  aggregate  amount  of 
the  calls  made  in  any  one  year  upon  any  Share.] 

The  proposed  line  of  Railway  will  run  from  a  point  in  connection  with  the 
KUtonthorpe  Branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  the  parish  of 
Brotton,  In  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  terminate  at  Glaisdale, 
in  the  parish  of  Lythe,  in  the  said  county,  by  a  junction  with  the  North  York¬ 
shire  and  Cleveland  Branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  about  lOJ  miles.  The  existence  of  the  well-known  Cleveland  Ironstone 
has  been  prov^  through  a  great  part  of  the  district  through  which  the  line 
mns.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  line  several  shafts  have  already  been  sunk  to  the 
Ironstone,  and  others  are  contemplated  by  lessees,  who  are  only  waiting  for  the 
construction  of  this  line  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  royaltioe. 

Cleveland  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  Iron  producing  districts  In  the 
world.  The  rapid  and  oontinnons  increase  in  the  proiluotion  of  Iron  in  the 
district  has  been  very  great,  and  the  large  dividends  paid  by  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  traffic  In  minerals.  The 
annexed  extract  from  the  “Times "of  the  10th  of  January,  1876,  shows  the 
increase  in  the  Cleveland  Iron  trade  daring  the  year  1876. 

The  two  branches  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  between  which  the  Cleveland 
Extension  Railway  will  form  a  connection,  namely,  the  Cleveland  Branch  and 
the  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Branch,  were  originally  constructed  by 
independent  companies  and  afterwards  acquir^  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company.  Both  branches  are  now  contributing  largely  to  the  net  earnings  of 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

The  present  line  will  form  a  link  between  these  Railways,  and  the  Company’s 
stock  ought  to  become  at  least  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  North-Eastern  Company, 
whether  it  be  eventually  absorbed  by  that  Company  or  maintains  its  independent 
existence. 

A  daily  traffic  of  3.000  tons  per  mile,  calculating  the  working  expenses  at 
50  per  cent,  of  the  ^oss  earnings,  would  yield  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  after  providing  for  the  interest  on  the  amount  which  the  Company  is 
authorised  to  borrow  on  Delienturcs.  The  shafts  now  opened,  and  those  about 
to  be  sunk,  are  expected  to  create  a  large  traffic,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
progressive  development  of  the  important  district  through  which  the  line  passes 
must  result  in  a  very  large  and  continuous  increase  of  traffic. 

The  importance  of  the  Cleveland  Extension  Railway  in  other  respects  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  chairman,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  at 
Moorsholme,  wlion  he  said  : — “  Anyone  who  has  examined  the  map  must  feel 
that  the  place  where  they  were  gathered  would  ultimately  be  part  of  the  through 
route  between  Stockton  and  Middlesbro’,  the  Durham  coal  districts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Whitby  and  district  on  the  other.  From  the  gradients  they  would  see 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  ho  was  quite  convinced  that  this  new  line 
through  Moorsholme  would  be  used  as  a  through  line  to  Whitby,  long  before  tho 
coast  line  would  b2  completed." 

The  localities  and  tho  saring  of  distances  are  clearly  shown  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  map. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  In  full.  Should  the 
Shares  allotted  to  any  applicint  be  less  than  tho  number  applied  for,  the 
surplus  paid  on  application  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  pay¬ 
able  on  allotment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instahnent  when  due  will  render  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

A  Copy  of  tho  Company’s  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Applications,  aooompanied  by  the  payment  of  £1  for  each  share  applied  for, 
must  be  forwarded  on  the  annexed  form,  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England  or  its  Branches.  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  and  also  from  ttie  Bankers  and 
Solicitors  of  the  Company.  ■' 


Hugh  Gongh  Arbothnot,  Esq. 

Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 

William  ’Thomas  Brand,  B«i. 

Mi^or-Oeneral  H.  P.  Bum. 

George  WilUam  Campbell,  Esq. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Dobree,  Bsq. 

Oso.  Loais  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Howard  Gllliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Ksq. 

FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assunmoes  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  (Juarter-^y  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premiom. 

LIFE  DEPAR’TilENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  In  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Actoary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  Slst 
December,  1876 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


VrORTII  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

In  company. 

Inoorporatsd  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

PoEeiss  falling  doe  at  Midsummer  shonid  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  dasrs 
fbnm  the  94th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  bad  of  the  variotis  Agendes  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  'Threadneedlc  Street,  E.C. 

June,  1876.  West  End  Office  :  3  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


PH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
BecretarUi  ^  j  BROOMFIELD. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partleular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  bnt  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  Journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  snm  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  bo  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  Is  almost  absurdly 
■mall,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
In  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICBS-43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KIngsale  (CTiafr-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
taan).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago,  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Aasuranoe  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disi^lement 
of  £6,  and  £l  10<.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

REGEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bihkbxck  BcuLDOfo  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Cihanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbrck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbrck  Banx,  29  and  80,  Southampton  BuUdings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  60/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Ourreot  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
baMDoes.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
pnrohased  and  sold,  and  Advanoes  made  thereon. 

(Moe  horn  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
1 0  doek.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PampMet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


IVTORTGAGE  BONDS  FOR  SALE.  —  To  Capitalists’ 

Investors,  and  Holders  of  Foreign  and  other  Stocks.— To  be  DISPOSED 
OP  by  PRIVATE  TREATY,  BONDS,  well-secured  on  Mineral  Property  of 
ample  value,  to  the  extent  of  £20,0()0,  or  any  part  thereof.  These  Bonds 
^  Sold,  or  Exchanged  for  other  Stocks,  on  advantageous  terms,  in  amounts 
from  £60  upwards,  and  at  the  present  time  they  ^ord  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  those  having  capital  lying  dormant,  or  possessing  depreciated  Forei^  Stocks, 
for  obtaining  special  advantages.— Address  Broker,  care  of  Msssrs.  O.  Mitchell 
A  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  12  and  18  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.O. 
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jDENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TDENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gB.,  40  gg. 

To  CLOCK  PTJRCHASERa^OHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  pnrohasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


[E  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON, 


-Hli  Imperial  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  Russia  has  oonferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Ooart,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Bmperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Qneen  and  Royal 
Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prinos  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  15  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

I^OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

A- 1  Clocks.far  snperlor  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  RenaiaBance,  and  Italian  Styles ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  fnmiture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Priae,Roglmental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £6  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £8  to 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK 


33C  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  ia  a  coating  of 

^  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  CHKinoAL 
PRINCIPI.E8,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


TEIsriT.A.3^T,  GhSOIiOGhlSO?, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  oolleofeions  (tf  Minerals,  Books,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Ctoikie,  LyeR,  Jukes,  Page,  Fhilllpe, 
and  others,  on  the  foUovrlng  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  9  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Oabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  f  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Oabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  lar^,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  91  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolon,  at  80 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  m  state 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affoite  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Batter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Cruet  Frames,  18r.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  50*. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE-S1L\"ERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Vy  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  snperior  manufac- 
tnre  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  lar^rest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16*.  Pen  Baths,  18*.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommencing  at 
18*.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 

QLACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  ts.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Onnoln,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Tra]^,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Pai^  M4oh6  ditto,  90s.  to  96*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6<f.  to  14*.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongrery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  'Fable  Cutlery,  ka.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


Has  Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  In  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestio  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  *‘the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  conrej 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1876. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate  exs- 
ontioQ  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mouminn 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  R^tsonable  estimates  also  given  for  hoosehoM 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

U  -A- 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  248,  247,  249,  and  281  Regent  Street. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

-B.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts 


-l-LI  •  meats. — B.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reoei^, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Clondimentsso  long  and  favouxably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  reimind  the  public  that  every  artlole  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadaltersted. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

c^brated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

EliMobetk  LoMeribe** 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  &  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profeesion,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purpoees  is  very  great,  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to 
read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from 
the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Abthub  Hill  Hassall 
“Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatlo  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  qnallty.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 

confidence  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky." _ 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Price  Id. ;  9<f.  per  Dozen ;  6*.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
nodons  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  prodoctire  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  oommons." — BlackUone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Oame-Law  League,  136  Strand. 


T^URTLEI  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

•A.  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily. — MAIELLI  h  (X).,  Oooks  and  Confeo- 
Woners,  8  (tobnrg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  h  (X).’6  Invalid  Tui^  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 
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BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  CHOCOLATE- 

24  oops,  8«.  6d. ;  48  caps,  9s, ; 


"vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  innlid  csn  cars  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  bj  Uvlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whidi  mvos  fifty  times  its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrholds,  liver  complaint, 
flatnlency,  nervousness,  bilioasness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheiunatlsm,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  bl^,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
B|dsso,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy 
diabetes,  pai^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  tocc^  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Rrom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAmM  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

•*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  atlrairable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  Su-4n  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

I  (reach,  attend  ooufessioni,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experienoe  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-.Dr  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
/ierlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:— ‘‘I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonUhlng  imooess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

T\U  BARBY’S  FOOD.—"  Twenty-Mven  years’  DYS- 


Powder  in  tin  oanisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. 

288  cups,  80i. ;  576  cups,  55s. 

•TvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

M  ^  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  Bustajping  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  9d, 

2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

Depots  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 


195,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


EDSTEADS. 

"REDDING 


EDROOM  FURNITURE 


EAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROVAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

»  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  223  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16<.,  2D.,  26^.  fid.,  and  31.».  fid. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  fid.,  42«.,  and  52j.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42«.  and  bis.  fid,; 
postage  free. 

Post-offlce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Oflloe,  Piccadilly, 

NEW  PATENT 

Ti^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Ali  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4«.  6d.,  7«.  6d.,  !()«.,  and  16«. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  — 

V  T  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton's  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  3i.  fid.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Enjfraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s,  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5i.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  fid. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

Vy  no  nreparation.  uid  are  eaeilv  need.  Initial  Platen.  1..  r  Kama  Plate. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfullv  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
bemme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescribed  for  me  in  vala  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  F(X)D,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

V->^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasti^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livini^tone,  describing]’  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  fiic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

"PVU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

-L '  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bari,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
jyio*  luid  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
ita  raiversal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
^  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyfires,  15th  May,  1878.” 

TYU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

P*ckod  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  24.;  of  1  lb., 
84.  fid. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  5  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  504. 


JLF  newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework, 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  >5  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  eofi^raved  with  crest,  :S1  Ia,  £2  2s.. 

^  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CAKPETS,  FUKNITURE,  BEDDESTO,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATIlSra,  and 
SUSTAINING}-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


SOLE  PROPRIETOR8, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eflfectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  &ils  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  ana  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


►EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


_  _  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 

Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  indnces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  Thc4j.6(f.  Bottle  contains  thirty-t  wo  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOX7R  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CkUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oontain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-OOIiOtTRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  Is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satis^torily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  iMttles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

PubUc,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  _  V/Jlf  ^  ' 

adopts  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ^  ^ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  Is  genaine. 
tar  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  k  BLACK - 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache, ^Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  withont  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


L  D  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

yj  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesome  I  Delicious  I !  Piquant  III  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE) 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Areal  summer  delicacy.— Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  snpplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Rood,  Finsbury. 


Lancet. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1<.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“  aqua  AMABELLA  ” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hne,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3«.  per  bottle 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


APPINESS  everywhere  is  CONTROLLED  BY 

.  HEALTH. 


-The  weak  and  enervated  suffer  severely  from  nervous 
affections,  when  storms  or  electrical  disturbances  afritate  the  atmosphere. 
Neuralgia,  gouty  pains,  and  flying  pains,  very  distressing  to  a  delicate  system, 
may  be  really  removed  by  rubbing  Holloway’s  Ointment  upon  the  affected  part, 
after  it  has  b^n  fomented  with  hot  flannels.  Holloway’s  Pills  taken  occasionally 
in  the  doses  prescribed  by  the  instructions  keep  the  ^gestion  in  order,  excite  a 
free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  regenerate  impoverished  blood  with  richer  mate¬ 
rials  resulting  from  thoroughly  assimilated  food  ;  wanting  u’hlch,  the  strongest 
mnst  inevitably  soon  sink  into  feebleness  and  the  delicate  And  it  difficult  to 
maintain  existence— Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  are  infallible  remedies. 


/* 


r 
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13  Great  Marlbobottoh  Street, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


On  Joly  10  will  be  Pablblicd,  with  nnmerous  lUnstrations,  price  One  Shilling, 

AN  EXTRA 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 

By  Lord  Wiujam  Pitt  Lbhnox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G,, 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  1 6s. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  “  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Morns, 
R.V.Y.C.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15#. 

“  There  Is  much  in  Mr.  Moens’  book  that  is  decidedly  fresh  and  original,  while 
the  novel  routes  that  he  followed  introduced  him  to  many  interesting  places 
which  are  too  much  neglected  by  ordinary  tourists.” — Saturday  Review, 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Professor 

Charles  Duke  Yonoe.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21#. 


Contents. 

BRIOHTON  OUT  OP  THE  SEASON.  By  Oboroe  Augustus  Sala. 
THE  SEVERED  HAND.  By  Piiederick  Talbot.  Illustrated  by 
J 

THE  BLUE  FEATHER.  Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN.  By  M.  B.  Braddon. 

A  SUMMER  SKETCH.  By  J.  Asnnv  Sterry.  Illustrated  by  P.  S. 
Walker. 

KNOWN  AT  LAST.  By  Philip  B.  Maroton. 

BY  A  LEAP.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

THE  LIFE  BRIGADE.  By  Minnie  Maokay.  Illustrated  by  J.  W. 
BCacXhttrk* 

GIULIA  VARANI ;  or,  St.  Peter’s  Day  at  Belluno.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollops. 

THE  RECTOR'S  SECOND  DAUGHTER.  Illustrated  by  M.  Fitzoerald. 
LITTLE  MISS  BROWN.  lUostrated  by  J.  Maiioky. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PH(EBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  3  vols. 

**  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  eKoellently  drawn.” — Times,  June  21. 

**  This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  qipreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capitaL”— AiAaitPam. 

”  A  very  delightful  novel,  fuller  Uian  nsnal  of  Mrs.  OUphant’s  special  power. 
It  maintains  its  interest  to  the  last.” — Spectator . 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

UP  TO  THE  MAEK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

*“  Up  to  the  Mark  ’  Is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  novel.” — Spectator. 

HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  ”  Queen  of  Herself.”  3  vols.  *‘A  charming  novel.”— 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

”  This  story  is  full  of  Interest  from  banning  to  end.” — Spectator. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  3  vols.  **  A  fascinating  book.” — Morning  Post. 


THE  PBIWOE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18#. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  Gd. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  ”  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.” 

The  GEEAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  In  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven.  Second  Edition,  rrvihbd.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  price  18#. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valintine  Baker.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Hlustrations,  price  18#. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS  ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.G.S.,  P.R.0.9.  Demy 
8 VO.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Hlustrations,  price  18#. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.,  small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7#.  6<f. 

NEW  WORLD  TRAGEDIES  FROM  OLD 
WORLD  LIFE. 

With  other  Poems.  By  John  M.  Leavitt,  D.D. 

London  ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLB,  A  RIVINGTON, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NKW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  ”  Patricia  Kemball,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLEMA88,  Author  of  ”  Wild  Qeorgle,”  “Lll,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OF  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Gilbert. 

“  Pygmalion,” 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVBR’nSEMBNTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  **PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29fh,  1872. 


«  the  tribune  is  beyond  compare  the  most  injtuential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  W.  S. 

“A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth, 

“  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9#. 

THACKERAYANA :  Notes  and  Anecdotes. 

lUnstratcd  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  derdcting  Humorous  Incidents  in  his  Scbooi-life,  and  Fa¬ 
vourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  everyday  reading.  Large  post  8vo., 
with  Hundreds  of  Woo<l  Engravings  and  Five  Coloured  Plates,  from 
Mr,  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  12#.  Gd. 
“An  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected  works,  but  also  to  any 
memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be,  writtem” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

HAYDON’S  CORRESPONDENCEand  TABLE- 

TALK.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with 
llluftrations,  price  36#. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS.' 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper* 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Enropean  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  niRTring  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  pnbUc,  and  are  regnlarly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 


No.  117,  for  JULY. 

Contents. 

CHARLES  RKADE’S  GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS  :  a  Special  Constable.  Illost.  by  P.  Macquoid. 

A  SONG  IN  SEASON.  By  AiiOBRNON  Charles  Swinburne. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  Chapters  XIX.-XXII.  By 
M.  E.  Bkaddon.  Illustrated  by  H.  French. 

AMONG  THE  SEA-TROUT.  ^  A.  Wentworth  Powkix. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  PhUoeophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— Chap.  IV. 

MAY  And  DECEMBER.  Illustrated  by  C.  Cattermole. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  B.  Lynn  Linton.— Chapa.  I.-IH. 
GOLDSMITH’S  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  J.  O’Brien  Choke. 
JULIET.  By  Mrs.  11.  Lovett-Cameron.  Chapters  VII.-IX.  Illus- 
tratod  by  Valentine  Bromley. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  November  $lh,  1872. 

••For  many  years  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  moet  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tribune  Offloe,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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BASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXXIX.  Joix. 

.  _ _  _  CoimwTB 

AUSTRIA  AND  TURKEY. 

NIBBELUNOEN  TRILOOT. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL. 

ILLUMINATION  AND 
WATER  SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 

AT  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  SCOTTISH  KIRK  SESSIONS-BOOK,  1«91. 

THE  KORAN  versut  TURKISH  REFORM. 

STOCKBROKING  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

ETRUSCAN  TRANSLATION. 

LETTER  ON  MODERN  WARFARE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  A  VEGETARIAN. 


FOR  JULY. 

Published  on  June  30,  price  2s.  6d. 


Sir  CHARLES  YOUNG,  Bart.,  contnbutea  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  July  a  complete  NOVELETTE ;  and  Miss  C.  BLACK 
a  complete  STORY. 


Major  W.  W.  KNOLLYS  contributes  a  Paper  upon  ‘*OUR 

DISASTERS  in  AFFGHANISTAN and  Mr.  J.  W.  COMYNS  CARR 
one  upon"  THE  ACADEMY  and  the  SALON.'* 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO.  1 


_  Just  published,  in  Quarto,  price  7t.  6J.  cloth, 

^^IIE  PARALLEL  GOSPELS,  exhibiting  at  one  view  in 

-L  Four  Collateral  Columns  every  Concurrent,  Conflicting  and  Additional 
Passage  of  each  Evangelist.  (Intend^  for  the  use  of  Religious  Students  of  all 
Denominations.)  By  Edward  Salmon,  late  Barrister-at-Law. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  iJl  the  PARALLEL  GOSPELS. 


Mr.  RICHARD  JEFFERIES  writes  upon  ‘'THE  SPIRIT 

of  MODERN  AGRICULTURE ;  and  Mr.  C.  ELLIOT  BROWNE  upon 
«  A  WIT  of  the  LAST  GENERATION.” 


Mr.  JOHN  LATOUCHE  contributes  a  Paper  entitled  "  THE 


TOURIST  in  PORTUGAL. 


The  NEW  QUARTERLY  likewise  contains  the  usual 

Editorial  Article  on  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT 
CRITICISM. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO, 


COMTE’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Patemoeter  Row. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  21r. 

QOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  the  General  Laws  of  Human 

kJ  Progrees  (the  Philosophy  of  History).  By  Auou.stk  Comte.  Translated 
by  B.  8.  Bbeslt,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  in  Univ.  CoU.  Lond. 

Being  the  Third  Volume  of  Comte’s  “  S3r8tem  of  Positive  Polity,  or 


In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  iz.-243,  cloth,  6«. 


A  POEM  IN  BROWN  AND  WHITE. 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


.  By  the  EARL  of  SOUTHESK. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

**  We  hazard  the  assertion  that  those  that  have  begun  to  read  the  book  will 
read  on ;  for  incident  of  the  most  striking,  touching,  and  realistic  character  is 
occasionally  combined  with  the  discussions  of  which  we  have  spoken.” 

Brituh  Quartfrlp  RevifW, 

**  There  is  hardly  a  page  which  is  devoid  of  its  quota  of  Tigorous  common 
sense,  strongly  and  epigram matically  put  in  plain,  solid,  Saxon  words.” 

Dailf  TeUgraph. 

“  It  is  a  poem  of  considerable  force  and  freslmess,  and  well  *v>lcnlated  for 
wide  popularity.”— Ammiifer. 

**  A  complete  manual  of  theological  chiUchat. .  .  .  The  work  is  smart  and 
clever,  and  will  produce  a  great  deal  of  talking.” — Pall  Mall  OateUe. 

**  Terse  and  epigrammatic.  .  .  .  The  author  of  *  Jonas  Fisher  ’  has  consider¬ 
able  gifts  that  way.  The  interlocutors  talk  very  much  in  character.” — Academp. 

«  No  one  who  knows  what  poetry  is,  can  doubt  that  here  is  poetry  of  a  very 
high  order.  ...  It  shows  a  keen  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  ...  at  once 
aggressive  and  thoughtfuL  .  .  .  The  author  is  manifestly  a  man  of  hig^  aims  and 
purposes,  who  takes  the  rare  trouble  of  thinking  in  most  thingrs  for  himself.” 

Scotsman. 

**  Rich  in  suggestivenesB  as  regards  the  most  important  problems  of  human 
life,  blending  effectually  the  humour  and  pathos,  the  meanness  and  sublimity, 
the  sorrow  the  mystery  of  human  life.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Reuiev. 

London :  TRUbNER  Si  CO.,  67  A  69  Lndgate  HiU. 


HIE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  JULY.- 

CoNTBrre. 

HARVEY  AND  VIVISECTION.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridobs. 

ADAM  SMITH  AS  A  PERSON.  By  Walter  Baokhot. 
AUSTRALASIAN  DEMOCRACY.  By  Sir  D.  Weddkrburn. 
REFLECTIONS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  H.  H.  HtatHAM 
POLITICAL  MAOHINBRY  AND  POLITICAL  LIFE.  By  L.  H. 
COURTMET. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  Frederick  Harrison. 

SOME  DISPUTED  POINTS  IN  MUSIC.  By  Edmund  Gurnet. 

HOME  AND  POREION  AFFAIRS. 


HOLIDAYS  in  TYROL  :  Kiifstein,  Klobenstein, 

and  Paneveggio.  By  Walter  White.  With  Map,  large  crown  8vo.,  14s, 

TWO  CHANCELLOES ;  Prince  Gortchakof 

and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  Juuam  Klaczko.  Translated  hj  Mrs. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly, 

[AC  MIL  LAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  2 

L  For  JULY. 

CONIWTB. 

1.  BEETHOVEN  AND  HIS  WORKS :  a  Study.  By  Edward 

Dannheutrsr. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Princess 

of  Ttanle,**  Sto.  Chapters  XXIY.~XAVii. 

8.  QUAKERS  AND  QUAKERISM.  By  Blucb  Hopkins.  No.  II. 

4.  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL :  a  Poem, 

6.  IT  A  U  AN  ART  AND  LITERATURE  BEFORE  GIOTTO  AND 
DANTE.  By  Edoaroo  Fusoo.  n. 

6.  HOW  I  WENT  TO  THE  LEVEE. 

7.  DULL  SERMONS.  By  C.  H.  Grundt. 

8.  THE  FAUST  LEGEND. 

9.  A  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  BURIALS  BILL.  By  Matthew 

Arnold. 

London  :  MACMILLAN  Si  CO. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  PURITY  ALLIANCE. 


Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  pp.  116,  sewed,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE 

HOUR  BEFORE  THE  DAWN 

AN  APPEAL  TO  MEN. 


London :  TBUBNEB  4  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
No.  3,  JULY  1, 1876,  price  8<.— Annual  Subscription  12ji.,  post  free. 

1.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING  OF  GEOMETRICAL  AXIOMS. 

By  H.  Helmholtz. 

2.  ASSOCIATIONISM  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MORAL  IDEAS. 

By  R.  Flint. 

8.  EVOLUTION  AND  ETHICS.  By  Frederick  Pollock. 

4.  THE  ORIGINAL  INTENTION  OP  COLLECTIVE  AND  AB- 
STRACT  TERMS.  By  P.  Max  MAller. 

6.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE.  UI.  (concluded.)  By  Shadworth 
H.  Hodgson. 

6.  HERMANN  LOTZB.  By  T.  M.  Lindsat. 

7.  PHILOSOPHY  AT  DUBLIN.  By  W.  H.  S.  MoNCK. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES,  REPORTS,  NOTES,  Sic. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.^ 

JL  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contents. 

LOVE  IN  IDLENESS.  By  JusTiN  McCarthy,  Anthor  of  “Dear  Lady  Disdain.” 
IN  RICHMOND  PARK.  By  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Author  of  “  Jonas  Fisher.” 
MY  OCEAN  LOG  FROM  NEWCASTLE  TO  BRISBANE.  By  Red  Spinner. 
Part  III. 

THE  ADVENTUROUS  SIMPLICTSSIMUS.  By  Herbert  Tuttle. 

THREE  EMPERORS’  POLICY.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OP  THE  SILVER  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  Of 
“  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.” — Conclusion. 

THE  REVOLUTION  AT  DOLMA-BACDJE.  By  Camille  Barr^re. 

LEIGH  HUNT  AND  HIS  LETTERS.  PART  HI.  By  Charles  and  MART 
Cowden  Clarke. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan— 
Continued. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Stlvanub  Urban,  Gentleman. 

“  IN  PASTURES  GREEN  ”  is  the  title  of  a  complete  Story  which  will  appear 
in  the  AUGUST  Nnmber  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon. 

To  the  SEPTEMBER  Number  the  Author  of  “  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rve  ”  and 
“  The  Token  of  the  Silver  Lil^’  will  contribute  a  complete  Story,  called  “  AS 
fiTTF.  COMES  UP  THE  STAm.” 

London ;  GRANT  4  <30.,  TummlU  Street,  B.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


WILLIAMS  4  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 


Just  published,  handsomely  bmnd,  price  Five  Shillings, 


Gathered  In  My  Own  and  in  French  Orchards. 

Poems  and  Songs. 

By  W.  H.  0.  NATION. 

With  Hlustiations  by  Frank  Dicksee,  G.  E.  Hicks,  Charles  CattbrmolBj 
Townelet  Grekn,  W.  Gale,  and  G.  Bouvier. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9a  per  Hundred. 

:CHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

xmons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.O. 


London  :  PROVOST  4  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Ck>vent  Garden, 
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IDA  GRAVEN. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  1,  1876. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  PRESS  NOTICES. 

The  ATHEN^j™  says _ 

A  NOVEL  OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  SOCIETY.  **  it  is  rarely  that  a  novel,  of  which  the  scene,  is  laid  in  India,  is  good.  .  . 

*  Ida  Craven  *  Is  a  brilliant  exception.” 


The  EXAMINER  says 


“  Mrs.  Cadell  diffuses  a  continual  sunshine  over  her  narrative  by  her  own 
unflag^ng  cheerfulness  and  good  sense.” 


MRS.  H.  M.  CADELL. 


The  GUARDIAN  says 


Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 


”  The  book  is  almost  all  that  could  bo  desired,  full  of  interest,  with  a  suc- 
cessiou  of  scenes  from  frontier  warfare  in  India  evidently  from  the  life,  and 
clearly,  cleverly  drawn  portraits,  some  vividly  dashed  off,  others  carefully 
studi^,  and  in  a  country  which  so  many  of  us  think  much  of  and  know  little.” 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


IlS/ISIi  nsrOVEL,  ’JBT 


JUSTfOUT. 


JUST  OUT. 


Three  Volumes,  Crown  octavo. 

jfh.1T  IK/ISH  ITOVEXj,  by  yh.  ITBW  -WB/ITEB.. 

♦  -- 1  .  _ _ 

'  HENRY  S.  KING  &  GO.,'  LONDON. 


A  STORY  OF  LIFE  AMONG  MINERS. 


ISRAEL  MORT,  OVERMAN 


The  TIMES  says 


A  STORY  OF  THE  MINE. 


”  Conceived  with  no  little  power  and  originality.  .  .  .  Elaborate  and  suc- 
C6.s8fn1  studies  of  character.  His  (Mr.  Saunders)  rostders  may  pick  up  mnch 
valuable  information,  given  in  an  interesting  and  exciting  form,  about  the 
internal  arrangements  of  coal  mines,  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  colliers.” 


The  STANDARD  says 


JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s  Wife,”  &c. 


”  Mr.  Saunders  has  done  admirably  well  a  very  good  work,  and  we  heartily 
wish  him  the  snccess  which  we  are  sure  he  has  most  at  heart  to  achieve.” 


The  ATHEN^UM  says 


Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 


”  Mr.  Sannders’  book  is  more  than  a  novel,  though  regarded  in  that  light  it 
possesses  abundant  interest.'.'.  .  This  mining  story  is  most  powerful.  .  .  .  The 
characters  are  well  imagined.” 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


MURRAY’S  FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 


THE  VIVISECTION  BILL. 


HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  3s.  6d. 

_ _  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.  6s. 

_ NORTH  GERMANY,  AND  THE  RHINE  TO 

SWITZERLAND. 

_ SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  ALPS.  9s. 

- SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  TYROL.  10s. 

_ FRANCE,  Part  I. :  NORMANDY,  BRIT¬ 
TANY,  AND  THE  PYRENEES.  7a.  6d. 

_ _ _ _ FRANCE,  Part  II. :  CENTRAL,  SOUTHERN, 

AND  EASTERN  FRANCE.  7s.  6rf. 

_ _ _ PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  3a.  6d. 

_ _  ALGERIA.  9a. 

_ -  NORTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE.  .  10a. 

_ CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE.  10a. 

_ ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  10s. 

_ -  SOUTH  ITALY  AND  NAPLES.  10s. 

- PORTUGAL  AND  LISBON.  12a. 

_ SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA.  2  vols.  24s. 

_ RUSSIA  AND  FINLAND.  18s. 

_  J - —  DENMARK.  6.s. 

-  NORWAY.  9s. 

-  - SWEDEN.  6s. 

- SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE.  20s. 

- MAP  OF  PALESTINE.  12s. 

- BOMBAY.  12s. 

- - MADRAS.  12s. 

-  EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE.  15s. 

-  TURKEY  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE.  15s. 

- GREECE  AND  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  15s. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  3s.  6(f. 


VIVISECTION: 


The  Rojal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  Government  Bill. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 


NEW  VOWTMES. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  Illustrated  Boards,  price  2s. 


MR.  WYNYARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 
GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
BY  THE  SEA.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 
WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  boards. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  price  6s.  6<l. 


DENIS  DUVAL,  LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER 
AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

With'  Illustrations. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  199. 

nPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  July.  With  Ulus- 

JL  trations  by  Gborob  du  Maurihr  and  H.  Allutohaw 


DANIEL  DEEONDA. 


By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  VI.— REVELATIONS. 

Is  published  this  day,  price  5s. 

To  be  completed  in  Eight  Books,  published  Monthly. 


trations  by  Gborob  du  Mauribr  and  H.  Allimouam. 

OONXXNTS 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  TV. — The  Three  Chari- 
ties.  V.— Coming  Home.  VI.— The  Consultation. 
HORACE’S  ART  OP  CONDUCT. 

THOUGHTS  OP  AN  OUTSIDER  :  International  Prejudices. 

A  LADY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  HERZEGOVINIAN  INSURGENTS 
A  DELIGHTFUL  WOMAN. 

THE  REV.  ADAM  CAMERON’S  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Chaps. 
MERVAUNEE.  In  Two  Parts.  Parti.  With  an  Illustration. 


>VILLLAM  BLACKWOOD  di  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers.  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTn8W(X)DB  Si  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London  •  and  PnhH«h«/i 
EDWARD  DALLOW.  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Mlddlesex.-SATURDAV,  July  1, 1876.  ’ 
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